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SUPPLY AND DEMAND: CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL 
IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1953, 
With Forecast for 1958 


JAMES C. STONE, Specialist in Teacher Education, 
Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education 


@ In September, 1953, California colleges and universities will 
supply two elementary teachers where seven are needed, and 
one secondary teacher where two are needed, for employment 
in California public schools. 


@ More than half of the persons currently employed on the basis 
of emergency credentials hold bachelors’ degrees or have equiva- 
lent training. 


@ More than half of the 1952 candidates who qualified for sec- 
ondary teaching credentials did not take teaching positions in 
the fall of 1952. 


@ One-fifth fewer candidates for teaching credentials will be grad- 
uated from California colleges and universities in 1953 than were 
graduated in 1952. 


@ During the next five years California will need 65,000 new 
teachers—45,000 in elementary schools and 20,000 in secondary 


schools. 


These are some of the facts revealed by the fifth annual study of supply 
and demand of certificated personnel in California made by the Division 
of State Colleges and Teacher Education, repeating and augmenting the 
previous investigations and analyses. 


THe DEMAND FOR CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL 


In this fifth annual study of supply of and demand for certificated 
personnel! in California, covering the school year 1952-53, the pro- 
cedure has been the same as was used during the past four years.? 
The following measures of demand for certificated personnel have been 
employed: (1) The number of certificated persons employed in each 
county of the state, and the types of credentials held by these persons, 
determined by a survey made through the offices of the county super- 
intendents of schools, (2) the demand for certificated persons by types 

1 The term certificated personnel or certificated persons, as used in this study, refers to class- 
room teachers, supervisors, administrators, and other persons employed in positions requiring certi- 
fication. The term teacher refers to classroom teachers only. 


2 California Schools, XX (April, 1949), 89-103; XXI (May, 1950), 113-34; XXII (May, 1951), 
137-68; XXIII (July, 1952), 307-43. 
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TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL EMPLOYED ON REGULAR AND 


| Number employed 


Percentage 
employed 
Type of Credential On On on 
Total regular yee emergency] ©Mergency 
provisional sondaathale credentials 
| credentials 
In TEACHING FIELDS: 
Provisional kindergarten-primary__________ 275 | 275 a ae 
Kindergarten-primary-.---------- 4,032 3,820 212 5.3 
Provisional general elementary___-_____________ 3,330 | 3,330 d a 
General elementary_-------___- ee 37,864 | 33,980 3,884 10.3 
Junior high school ..-----.-----. ee Te | 2.207 . a 
Special secondary (total). ....-.- ik tenn ee ee a -| 10,388 10,026 362 3.0 
Agriculture, vocational. _______- Sa eiwee ee ----| 378 378 os ae 
Agriculture, limited_._..._____- Se meee | 21 21 — an 
Bee es Seas aoe eae ene St eae cee oe oe | 728 728 se te 
APACS 56. ons anaes SE eee 10 9 1 1:0 
LET: SER ne See eae sy ee a aete 35 35 = = 
Busmens Sducation. <<<... oS sen | 713 713 Be ae 
NSS RSE ey ata a ee ees on es eae at sont 81 | 81 == | z 
Homemaking ----------- Sr ee er 1,178 | 1,150 28 2.4 
Home nursing... ..-2s-2.-2<. Seas =e | 4 | Zs 4 100 
Industrialarte..-.......=. Bare ica lA | 1,157 1,157 oe a 
Industrial arts, limited_--.-...-..__-- | 383 | 383 e =e 
BU OBA ee ces 42 42 ZS u 
Mentally retarded, education of-________________] 961 746 215 | 22 4 
RUMMOE. onl ec eo wae ee | 1,248 | 1212 36 2.9 
PEERS TOUTS Se pe ee eee en 61 | 61 2 : 
Nursing education... .........=.... Bee ere | 50 | 47 3 6.0 
Partially. gignted: <-..- -. 222555255555 eC ree | 17 17 | a ~ 
Physical education (men) ----_--___- 969 969 | is S 
Physical education (women) - -_-_- | 1,047 1,027 20 1.9 
Public safety, driver training...._____ | 16 33 | 13 28.3 
Speech arts... ......-...... ee ee Veo 72 72 | i sty 
Specck elects. ..--<- 5.5... | 294 288 6 | 2.0 
Vocational arts Class A_______- 523 487 36 6.9 
Vocational arts Class B____-_- os} 163 163 - fe 
Vocational arts Class C1__-___- Bete ser lee | 27 27 ie _ 
Vocational arts Class C2______- Se ee ee | 3 3 ae ae 
Other special secondary fields_-_-_____ else | 177 177 ea oe 
General:secondary....--...-.=-.....- Seemoosa eee 22,348 | 21,825 523 2.3 
Junior college..-.---------_-.- a eee | 372 | 372 = = 
AGIIbONUCKHON: ..25.06- 55. oh cece eee | 3,954 | 3,954 a ea 
Total (in teaching fields). _--.__....._.____.- 84,770 | 79,789 4,981 5.9 
In NONTEACHING FIELDs: | 
Piementary supervision... == =.<=-=.....-.2.. 22.0. 353 | RHE: ate = 
Secondary supervision........-...____ Baer nen 73 | 73 ae ae 
MpPUINI BUTENVISION: «22-5 oo soccer ecb ee ceek nek 274 274 oe te 
Elementary administration__._..._______._______. | 2,678 2,638 40 1.5 
Secondary administration... ............_..._____ 1,721 1.722 . ae 
Secondary administration in trade and industrial | 
SUMNER ON BS cree te sme eR al } 26 23 3 11.5 
Generaliadministration....................-...... 879 879 2 ae 
Child welfare and supervision of attendance________ | 304 | 27 27 8. 
Health and development, school nurse_____________ | 1,340 | 1,015 325 24.3 
LETS SAE Spee eee pe men ne cee ee ee eee eee | 277 246 31 1 a 
Librarianship - - - - --- ge eee a po eee Ne, 328 328 ae ey 
Benoulipyscnologist= — oe | 130 130 PA Be 
Schou PeyCROMetTING.. . 52-2 eo 110 | 110 nx cae 
Total (in nonteaching fields).......-_._..__.. 8,493 | 8,067 426 | 5.0 
KmAND OTA as ts te 93,263 | 87,856 5,407 | 5.8 
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of credentials, as reported by placement bureaus; and (3) estimates of 
the number of newly certificated persons needed to replace the deceased 
and retired and the number needed to meet the needs of an increasing 
school population. 


1. Reports from County Superintendents of Schools 


The present demand for certificated school personnel is indicated by 
the number of certificated persons currently employed. This is indicated 
in reports from county superintendents of schools, which show the 
number of certificated persons employed on October 31, 1952, and the 
type of credential held by each person or, in the case of an individual 
with several credentials on file in the county office, the particular cre- 
dential on the basis of which he derived half or more of his October 
salary. Table 1 shows the total number of certificated persons employed 
in the public schools of California in October, 1952, as 93,263, an 
increase of 4,973 over the number employed in October, 1951. This was 
an increase of 5.6 per cent. 

The extent to which the demand exceeds the supply of fully qualified 
persons is shown by the number serving on emergency credentials. 
Table 1 shows the number of persons employed on emergency creden- 
tials in October, 1952, as 5,407, or 5.8 per cent of the total. This is a 
decrease of 741 from the number in October, 1951, of 6,148, which was 
7.0 per cent of the total at that time. Of the 5,407 persons reported as 
employed on emergency credentials this year, 4,096 were teachers in 
the elementary schools, 3,089 of whom were employed in regular posi- 
tions under contract and the remainder on credentials for substitute 
and part-time service. 

Although the total number of certificated persons employed in the 
California public schools has increased 26.8 per cent since the school year 
1948-49—that is, from 73,484 in that year to 93,263 in the year 1952-53— 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF CERTIFICATED PERSONS EMPLOYED, 

ON OCTOBER 31, FOR SCHOOL YEARS 1948-49 TO 

1952-53, AND THE NUMBER AND PER CENT EMPLOYED 
ON EMERGENCY CREDENTIALS 


Total Number Number Per cent 
School year personnel employed | employed on | employed on 
employed on regular emergency | emergency 
credentials | credentials | credentials 


1948-49____.. 73,484 60,446 13,038 477 
1949-50____-- 78,069 67,422 10,647 13.6 
1950-51__---- 82,868 75,595 7,273 8.8 
1951-52 _-_--- 88,290 82,142 6,148 7.0 
1952-53 _._--- 93,263 87,856 5,407 5.8 


2—80856 
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the number of persons serving on emergency credentials has decreased 
nearly 60 per cent during the same five-year period—that is, from 13,038 
in the year 1948-49 to 5,407 in the year 1952-53. These figures are shown 
in Table 2. 

The reports made by county superintendents of schools have also 
revealed the proportion of persons serving on emergency credentials in 
October, 1952, according to types of credentials. This proportion ranges 
from 28.3 per cent for public safety and accident prevention, including 


driver training, to 1.0 per cent for aviation. 
Proportion of 
credentials in use 


Type of credential issued on emergency basis 

Public safety and accident prevention, includ- 

ing driver training - 28.3 per cent 
Health and development—school nurse... . 24.3 per cent 
Education of the mentally retarded... 22.4 per cent 
Secondary school administration in trade and 

industrial education ___- .....-- 11.5 per cent 
Health and development—others_ ; _ 11.2 per cent 
General elementary —_ .....-....-- 10.3 per cent 
Child welfare and supervision of attendance 8.9 per cent 
Vocational cles A... CP percent 
Nursing education _ 6.0 per cent 
Kindergarten-primary_ ETO 
Music .. EE: 
Homemaking EO LE TT 
General secondary —..______._._._........_..._....... 2.3 percent 
Physical education, women___. a 
Speech defects .. , svncsssnimcninnn Gime 
Elementary school administration. 1.5 per cent 
I 2s cssincaas sinc aac exec eothcessc . 1.0 percent 


Figure 1 shows the number of teachers employed on the basis of 
elementary or secondary credentials during the period from October, 
1948, to October, 1953, and the percentage of this number whose cre- 
dentials were issued on the emergency basis. 

The proportion of teachers employed in October of each of the past 
five years who held emergency credentials authorizing service on the 
elementary and secondary school levels, is thus approximately as shown 
in the following tabulation: 


Secondary Elementary 
1948—1 out of 9 1948—1 out of 4 
1949-1 out of 20 1949-1 out of 5 
1950—1 out of 30 1950—1 out of 7 
1951—1 out of 40 1951—1 out of 9 
1952—1 out of 33 1952—1 out of 11 


The proportion of emergency teachers required for secondary schools 
increased from 1 in 50 during 1951-52 to 1 in 33 during 1952-53. There 
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are some indications that the proportion of persons employed in sec- 
ondary schools on emergency credentials may increase further if school 
enrollments continue to increase and the conditions of full employment 
add to the competition for fully qualified individuals in various occupa- 
tions and professions which drains the supply of college-trained persons 
into other fields than education. 


In considering the purposes for which emergency credentials are issued 
it should be pointed out that some are for regular full-time service and 
some for part-time and substitute service only. Table 3 shows the num- 
ber of persons employed on regular and emergency credentials in regular 
and substitute positions on October 31, 1952. A comparison of these 
figures with those for October 31, 1951, shows that the number of persons 
serving on emergency credentials in regular positions decreased by 623 
(13.3 per cent), and the number in substitute positions decreased by 118 
(8.0 per cent). 

In counties that are largely mountainous or rural, the proportion of 


persons serving on emergency credentials is high. The need to employ 
such persons is less in areas of the state where living conditions are good 


0 5,000 10,000 ~—'15,000 20,000 25,000 -—-30,000__—35,000~—40,000_45,000 


ELEMENTARY 
1948-1949 


1949-1950 


1950-1951 


1951-1952 


1952-1953 


SECONDARY 


1948-1949 


1949-1950 


1950-1951 


1951-1952 


1952-1953 


EMPLOYED ON EMERGENCY CREDENTIALS 
EPMLOVED on REGULAR CREDENTIALS 
i 


Figure 1. Number of teachers employed on credentials authorizing service 
in elementary and secondary schools, and percentages of emergency creden- 


tials, 1948-49, 1949-50, 1950-51, 1951-52, and 1952-53. 
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TABLE 3 


NUMBER OF CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL EMPLOYED IN REGULAR AND 
SUBSTITUTE POSITIONS, ON REGULAR AND EMERGENCY 
CREDENTIALS, OCTOBER 31, 1952 


Employed on | Employed on 


Fields and positions regular emergency Total 
credentials credentials 
In TEACHING FIELDS: 

Employed in regular positions_---..----------.-- 75,067 3,660 78,727 
Employed in substitute positions........--------- 4,722 1,321 6,043 
Total persons employed in teaching fields - ------ 79,789 4,981 84,770 

In NONTEACHING FIELDS: 
Employed in regular positions----.-...---------- 7,960 392 8,352 
Employed in substitute positions. -....----------- 107 34 141 
Total persons employed in nonteaching fields - --- 8,067 426 8,493 
Total employed in regular positions.--......-------- 83,027 4,052 87,079 
Total employed in substitute positions_.....-.------ 4,829 1,355 6,184 
KOREND SOUAD. 52 cesses Succ cc cccccwcscece 87,856 5,407 93,263 


and salaries high. The variation according to locality in the need for 
emergency credentialed personnel is shown in Table 4, which lists 
counties in the order of the number of emergency credentials registered 
for public school service. The State Department of Education recognizes 
the difficulty of securing regularly credentialed, qualified persons for 
public school service in certain places but encourages counties which 
do not have this problem to establish some standards of training or 
experience which applicants for emergency credentials in those counties 
must meet.? The most general requirement in such counties is two years 
of college training, and in some the applicant is required to submit a 
statement to the effect that he will complete work for a regular credential. 
Requirements of this type, set by counties for the purpose of securing 
trained emergency teachers, are somewhat comparable to requirements 
for the provisional kindergarten-primary and provisional general ele- 
mentary credentials issued by the State Board of Education. It may be 
possible at some future time to raise the standards for the issuance of 
emergency credentials to a similar level since many of the conditions 
which gave rise to the issuance of emergency credentials no longer exist. 


* California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, sets forth the following minimum require- 
ments of applicants for emergency credentials: (Section 605) citizenship in the United States, or 
first papers for naturalization, and minimum age of 18 years; (Section 615) a health certificate, and 
a statement of need signed by the county superintendent of schools indicating that no qualified, 
regularly certificated applicant of the type needed is available and that the applicant, if granted the 
credentia] applied for, will be employed in a specified position. 
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2. Reports from Placement Bureaus 


The 36 placement bureaus maintained by accredited teacher-education 
institutions of the state, together with the placement bureaus of the 
Los Angeles and San Francisco offices of the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, were asked to indicate (1) the number of certificated persons 
placed during the period October 1, 1951, to September 30, 1952, (2) the 
number of requests for such persons, and (3) the number of certificated 
persons unplaced. Table 5 summarizes their reports. They were also 
asked to indicate, on the basis of these factors, the fields in which the 
demand for certificated persons seemed to be critical, those in which the 
supply and demand seemed to balance, and those in which there seemed 
to be an oversupply of applicants. 

According to the placement bureaus, demand exceeded supply for 
certificated persons to teach in kindergarten-primary grades or all ele- 
mentary grades and in the fields of administration; health and develop- 
ment; secondary school teaching of mathematics, homemaking, industrial 
arts, vocational arts, Latin, librarianship, girls’ physical education, business 
education, music, physical science, and English; special education, includ- 
ing instruction of the blind, the deaf, the partially sighted, and the 
mentally retarded, lip reading for the hard-of-hearing, and correction 
of speech defects; and special subject supervision. 


For the fifth consecutive year, studies of these reports and of reports 
from county superintendents of schools showing the proportion of cer- 
tificated persons employed on emergency credentials have shown a 
shortage of teachers in the elementary grades and in certain fields in the 
secondary schools including homemaking, librarianship, girls’ physical 
education, vocational arts, and education of exceptional children. An 
oversupply of candidates was available for employment in junior college 
teaching and in secondary school teaching in the fields of French and 
German. In the fields of social studies and boys’ physical education, there 
was an oversupply of teachers each year for the past five years. There 
is now reported to be a supply of teachers equal to the demand in these 
fields. 

In last year’s estimate of supply-demand relationships for the 1952-53 
school year, an oversupply of approximately 2,500 candidates for sec- 
ondary credentials was predicted. The oversupply did not materialize, 
and it was necessary again to issue a large number of emergency general 
secondary credentials. In an effort to determine why a shortage developed 
so rapidly, placement officers in teacher-education institutions were re- 
quested to submit reports on follow-up studies of the 1952 candidates 
for credentials. These reports showed that 52.3 per cent of the candi- 
dates for secondary credentials and 26.6 per cent of the candidates for 
elementary credentials who completed work in June did not accept or 
were not placed in positions in the public schools of California in Sep- 
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NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS MADE, NUMBER OF APPLICANTS UNPLACED, 
AND NUMBER OF REQUESTS RECEIVED BY PLACEMENT BUREAUS, OCTOBER 
1, 1951, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1952, ACCORDING TO TYPES OF CREDENTIALS 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL SERVICE 


Number of Number of 
applicants applicants 
placed unplaced aa al 
requests 
Tape of esadential Holders | Holders | Holders {Candidates p. 4 
of of of for tented 
regular or emer- regular or emer- per- 
provisional gency _|provisional gency enamel 
creden- creden- creden- creden- 
tials tials tials tials 
In TeacniInG FIevps: 
Kindergarten-primary --.-------------- 566 49 31 2 6.024 
Provisional kindergarten-primary - - - -- -- vf a 3 Be , 
General elementary - ------------------ 4,062 283 410 52 30,931 
Provisional general elementary---------- 51 as 2 pe ’ 
PUMP ERERMOROO 125 ose cnwe sec ccen 230 1 42 1 613 
General secondary (total) _-------------- 8,242 28 821 44 14,276 
Agriculture major... ..-...--..=..-.- 10 ae 2 ae 68 
ee 120 es 52 2 483 
Business education major------------ 187 1 44 3 1,054 
Conservation of natural resources - - - - - 1 ee. ae ae nae 
ae ee eee eee 584 8 104 9 2,746 
Health education major_-_------------ 1 ae 3 Pee a 
Homemaking major.........-.-..... 36 2 7 3 858 
Industrial arts major_------.-------- 56 1 12 1 783 
Language arts major-_--------------- 52 ae 3 oe 212 
Language major 
WRI ce See ee aoe ee 54 ae 28 3 79 
SOREN ee er Seen Samael 12 ae 13 1 13 
OT ee ee ee 20 1 12 an 118 
NES SESS ee eee 158 2 48 oe 430 
Librarianship major. -...-....---.--- 4 we 8 us 203 
Life science and general science- ---_--__ 237 Sa 68 3 666 
Mathematics major. ---------------- 222 ae 62 a 1,276 
ee ea en 119 2 39 1 726 
Physical education (men) - ----------- 365 1 61 2 758 
Physical education (women) -------_--- 88 4 11 ee 1,123 
Physical science and general science - - - 121 1 34 3 583 
Social studies major-_---.------------ 698 3 180 13 1,869 
Speech arte major... _....-.......... 7 = 4 ue 69 
OS SSS ee eee 90 2 26 Sa 143 
Special secondary (total)_....---...---- 1,487 16 870 1 8,922 
Agriculture, vocational_-_-------.--- 47 1 6 =e 43 
Agriculture, limited _--...........--.- 6 eee 1 uy ie 
De ee eee meas Smee 151 ty 95 ne 210 
US DSR a ee 2 =s aus oe 15 
Business education_--.-------------- 122 1 35 ee 391 
LS SE ee ee ee 6 ae 3 tes 64 
ON SS ee 179 1 28 1 538 
EPO ee 257 2 40 hos 616 
Industrial arts, limited_.._........--- ae me we. i 10 
SRD MOMINE 2c Saeco ce me cacecu 2 as ao oe 8 
Mentally retarded_.....-........---- 45 1 7 ae 519 
BENNO pee on oocas ue Senasoannotee 263 1 66 wee 581 
Nursing education--..-.-.-.-------- 6 po 1 Ee 55 
Partinily sighted....................< 1 ay = - 8 
Physical education (men)-_-----_-_--- 160 4 60 = 181 
Physical education (women)___._.___- 178 4 14 ae 509 
BARONE 6 oon occa cecssccce 14 es 5 a 15 
CSSD E A A ae eee eee 48 - 9 ah 154 
WODSMDURIONGG. .<oo oo oc occ = — eas es 5 
RTI fe cro ect caecum 78 1 79 hes 626 
Total (in teaching fields)_........-- 9,723 377 1,758 100 56,391 
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TABLE 5—Continued 


NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS MADE, NUMBER OF APPLICANTS UNPLACED, 

AND NUMBER OF REQUESTS RECEIVED BY PLACEMENT BUREAUS, OCTOBER 

1, 1951, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1952, ACCORDING TO TYPES OF CREDENTIALS 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL SERVICE 


Number of Number of 
applicants applicants 
placed unplaced — 
requests 
Type of credential Holders Holders Holders | Candidates ou 
of of of for isoted 
regular or emer- regular or emer- per- 
provisional gency’ _ | provisional gency esanel 
creden- creden- creden- creden- 
tials tials tials tials 
In NoNnTEACHING FIELDS: 
Elementary supervision.-_._-.-.------- 78 ze 2 oa 278 
Secondary supervision__....._...------ 26 ve 3 a 109 
Special subject supervision -___-....---- 13 aes 1 =e 73 
Elementary administration. _._......--- 285 1 32 pie 627 
Secondary administration..........---- 139 se 11 Ps 248 
General administration___.._._.-..---- 162 eed 24 on 209 
Child welfare and supervision of attend- 

OO OE EE RO ar ee ee 13 oe ae aa 46 
Health and development (school nurse) -- 6 ~ 5 ve 171 
ee ere area 33 Sy 8 1 227 
School psychologist...........--.------ 27 = 8 1 76 
School psychometrist_.......---------- 14 pat 7 aes 33 

Total (in nonteaching fields)_.._.__- 796 1 103 2 2,097 
Granp ToTAL..-....----------- 10,519 378 1,861 102 58,488 


tember, 1952. Of the total number of those who completed requirements, 
60.9 per cent only entered teaching. This condition appears to be general. 
For example, only 40 per cent of the college graduates with teaching 
credentials in Washington * entered teaching and approximately 50 per 
cent in Texas.5 

Heads of placement offices in teacher-education institutions gave the 
following reasons for the fact that the anticipated oversupply of 2,500 
secondary school teachers did not materialize last year in California. 
These are listed in order of importance. 


1. Many persons who prepared for teaching accepted higher paying positions in 
business and industry. 

2. Many apparently did not intend to teach in the public schools. This number 
includes young women who planned to marry and devote full time to home- 
making, students who planned to teach in private schools, those who planned 
to take additional graduate work before teaching, and those who were subject 
to military service. 


4 Letter from Wendell C. Allen, Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Teacher Education and 
Guidance Services, Washington State Department of Education, to James C. Stone, Specialist in 
Teacher Education, California State Department of Education, February 9, 1953. 

5 ‘Must We Recruit Teachers?” Austin, Texas: Research Division, Texas State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, October, 1952, 12 pp. (mimeographed). 
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3. Many were available for employment only in specified places and accepted 
other employment rather than move to a community where a teaching position 
was available. This was especially true of married couples and those planning 
to marry when one of the couple was attending college or employed in a 
particular place. 

4. A number of men who qualified for secondary credentials and who wished to 
become administrators in the shortest time possible decided to enter the elemen- 
tary field in teaching, as the opportunities in administration in the elementary 


field are greater. 


Placement office records for the year 1952-53 showed that 1,963 of 
the applicants for positions were not placed. Of these, 1,861 held regular 
credentials. The remaining 102 wished to secure positions on emergency 
credentials. The reasons for failure to place applicants are shown in the 
following tabulation: 

338 were not willing to accept positions located outside of certain limited geo- 

graphic areas 

323 accepted positions outside the teaching profession 

203 decided to continue their professional training 

134 were not well recommended, by reason of emotional instability or undesirable 

personality or character traits 

132 were prepared in fields in which there was an oversupply 

118 married or were married already and preferred homemaking in preference to 

teaching 

114 entered military service 

99 were rejected as too old or too young for positions open 

79 were weak in professional preparation 

74 were rejected because of race or religious creed 

14 derided to travel 

9 moved out of state 
8 were rejected because of physical defects or other health factors 
318 were listed by placement offices under the heading “no report available,” or 
“miscellaneous” 


3. Additional Certificated Personnel Needed 


On the basis of estimates of enrollment supplied by the Division of 
Budgets and Accounts of the State Department of Finance, it is estimated 
that, because of increased enrollment, California will need 5,216 addi- 
tional certificated persons in the school year 1953-54, an increase of 1,137 
over the number of newly certificated persons needed during the current 
year. This increase is the result of the continued growth in school enroll- 
ments. On October 31, 1952, the total enrollment in all regular grades 
showed an increase of 7.0 per cent over that of October 31, 1951. The 
increase for the preceding three years beginning with 1949 and ending 
with 1951 was 8.6 per cent, 4.6 per cent, and 8.3 per cent. It is estimated 
that the increase in school enrollment for 1953-54 in kindergarten through 
grade eight will be 7.6 per cent ® and in grades nine through fourteen, 


6 The effect of the change in the lawful school entrance age from four years six months to four 
years nine months will be to increase sharply kindergarten enrollment next year. Henry W. Mag- 
nuson, “Enrollment in Caifornia Public Schools, October 31, 1952,” California Schools, XXIV 
(February, 1953), 46. 
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6.6 per cent. The estimate made last year of the probable increase in 
secondary school enrollment for the year 1952-53 was 3.7 per cent, 
approximately half of the estimated increase for the coming year. As of 
October 31, 1952, the actual enrollment increase for grades nine through 
fourteen was 6.7 per cent.” 

According to present estimates, 13,316 additional certificated persons 
will be needed next year, including 8,100 to replace those now teaching 
who, as indicated by data supplied by the State Teachers’ Retirement 
System, will probably not be teaching next year. Approximately three- 
fourths of the total number will be needed in the elementary grades and 
the remaining one-fourth in the secondary grades, as shown in Table 6. 


TABLE 6 


ESTIMATE OF NUMBER OF ADDITIONAL CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL 
NEEDED, BY SCHOOL LEVEL, 1953-54 


For replacement of those removed 
from the profession 


Because of 
Level increased Total 
* 
By By By enrollment 
death retirement | resignation 

Elementary school---_--------- 250 800 4,800 3,739 9,589 
Secondary school......-------- 250 800 1,200 1,477 3,727 
WOtAE 20 cee wees 500 1,600 6,000 5,216 13,316 


* Estimates of enrollment increase are based on figures supplied by Carl Frisen, Research Tech- 
nician for Population Studies, Bureau of Budgets and Accounts, California State Department of 
Finance, using a pupil-teacher ratio of 34 to 1 for elementary and 25 to 1 for secondary. 


The State Teachers’ Retirement System estimates that 6,000 persons 
will resign or withdraw on leaves of absence this year, that 1,600 will 
retire, and that death will take 500 more. It was estimated that 5,000 would 
resign or withdraw on leaves of absence last year. Actually, 4,798 resigned. 
The anticipated number of resignations this year is one thousand more 
than the number anticipated last year. 

The number of persons to retire this year is estimated to be the same 
as last year. The 1951-52 study indicated that 1,600 teachers would prob- 
ably retire. Actually, 1,471 retired. Officials of the State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System expressed the opinion that many teachers eligible for retire- 
ment continue to teach because, under present conditions, retirement 
payments do not meet increased living costs. A large number of these 
teachers will reach the age of 65 before next fall, or have already reached 
that age. After reaching age 65, teachers no longer have tenure, but many 
continue to teach since retirement is not mandatory. If there should be 
a decrease in the cost of living, no doubt a larger number of teachers will 


7 Ibid., 47. 
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retire. In terms of numbers, such an eventuality would affect elementary 
school and secondary school teaching groups about equally, since elemen- 
tary teachers are more numerous but secondary teachers are an older 
age group. 

The estimated number of replacements needed because of deaths among 
teachers now in service is higher than in previous years. A hundred more 
certificated persons than predicted died last year, that is, a total of 450 
rather than 350. A factor in estimating the number of resignations for 
the year 1953-54 is the expected increase in the proportion of persons 
serving on emergency credentials. Records in the office of the State 
Teachers’ Retirement System indicate that there is a large turnover of 
teachers in this group, many of whom are apparently not planning to 
make a career of teaching. 

The number of teachers returning to teaching in California has been 
reported by county superintendents of schools as 4,124 in 1950; 3,459 
in 1951; and 5,483 in 1952. The number who return each year has been 
approximately equal to 85 per cent of the number who resigned or with- 
drew on leaves of absence during the previous year. 

A number of teachers with regular credentials and with one to three 
years of teaching experience are resigning each year because of the fact 
that beginning teachers are often given larger classes and more exacting 
extracurricular assignments than experienced teachers. There is, however, 
evidence in reports of county superintendents of schools that the number 
of teachers who resign is balanced by the number who return to teaching. 

An investigation carried on during the past four years by the Division 
of State Colleges and Teacher Education and the State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System has revealed various reasons for withdrawal from the pro- 
fession before eligibility for retirement. The reasons are shown in the 
answers to a questionnaire returned by teachers who withdrew their 
retirement contributions. The questionnaire asked for information on 
the amount and kind of teaching experience, type of credential held, 
age, sex, and reason for withdrawing from teaching. Of the 2,245 replies 
received, 71.5 per cent were from women and 28.5 per cent from men. 
The last vear of teaching named in 8.6 per cent of the replies was 1948-49; 
in 7.7 percent, 1949-50; in 13.9 per cent, 1950-51; in 67.6 per cent, 1951-52; 
and in 2.2 per cent, 1952-53. Of those replying, 70.6 per cent held 
regular credentials, 26.1 per cent emergency credentials, and 3.3 per 
cent provisional credentials. Approximately 53 per cent were elementary 
teachers and two-thirds of these had taught in kindergarten-primary 
grades. The amounts of teaching experience of these people also varied. 
One to three years of teaching experience were reported by 34.7 per 
cent, of whom 50.1 per cent had taught in California; and 17.9 per cent 
had had ten years of teaching experience. Tabulation of the ages of the 
persons replying showed that 12.4 per cent were between 21 and 24 years 
of age, 31.2 per cent between 25 and 29 years, 20.4 per cent between 
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30 and 34 years, and 13.5 per cent between 40 and 50 years of age. The 
reasons most frequently given for leaving the profession were maternity, 
19.2 per cent; moving out of the state, 15.0 per cent; marriage, 13.0 per 
cent; inadequate salary, 11.5 per cent; and entering other occupations, 
7.8 per cent. This is the fourth consecutive year in which the three most 
frequently stated reasons have been the same, and in the same order of 
frequency. 

In a somewhat similar study made in Ohio, the principal reasons for 
resigning were reported as follows: Marriage, 17 per cent; entering 
business and industry, 16 per cent; teaching in another state, 9 per cent; 
retiring, 9 per cent; and entering the Armed forces, 5 per cent.8 


A study in New Jersey showed that 19 per cent of the men who left 
teaching entered business and industry, and 29 per cent of the women 
left in order to marry and assume home duties.? The withdrawal rate is 
relatively high in those states where salaries are low and living conditions 
are unsatisfactory. This rate tends to be higher among elementary than 
among secondary teachers and higher among women than among men. 
Nation-wide, the replacement rates for withdrawals are 7 per cent for 
elementary teachers and 5 per cent for secondary teachers.’° For the 
past five years, the proportion of teachers employed each year to replace 
those withdrawn from the profession in California has been higher than 
the national average—13 per cent in elementary schools and 6 per cent 
in secondary schools. The follow-up study made by the Division of State 
Colleges and Teacher Education of teachers withdrawing from the pro- 
fession in California is being continued into its fifth year. 


THE SUPPLY OF CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL 


What are the sources of supply from which California may obtain the 
13,316 certificated persons who will be needed to fill vacancies when 
school opens next fall? The principal sources of supply are (1) students 
in California teacher-education institutions who are candidates for cre- 
dentials this year, (2) teachers trained in out-of-state teacher-education 
institutions, (3) persons not now teaching who formerly taught or pre- 
pared for teaching, and (4) emergency teachers. 


1. Graduates of California Teacher-Education Institutions 


Each of the 36 accredited teacher-education institutions in California 
was asked to estimate the number of candidates for credentials expected 
to complete preparation during the calendar year 1953. The estimated 


8 Harold J. Bowers, Teacher Certification in 1951: A Statistical Summary of Teacher Supply and 
Demand. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Department of Education, 1951, p. 6. 

® Frederick M. Raubinger, ‘‘The Demand and Supply of Teachers, 1952-1953,’’ Research Report 
Number 121. Trenton, N. J.: Division of Higher Education, New Jersey State Department of Edu- 
cation, February, 1953 (mimeographed), p. 5. 

10 Effect of Defense Program on Employment Situation in Elementary and Secondary School 
Tose Supplement to Bulletin 972. Washington 25: U. S. Department of Labor, August, 1951, 
p. 3. 
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number is shown in Table 7, which gives the number of candidates com- 
pleting preparation in teacher-education institutions, 1953, by type of 
credential and method of application. 

The total number of candidates for credentials expected to complete 
training during the calendar year 1953 is 7,999,!1 a decrease of 1,668, or 
17.3 per cent, from the total number reported in 1952 in preparation and 
a decrease of 20.8 per cent from the total number reported in 1951. Of the 
7,999 new candidates, 1,196 intend to enter administration, supervision, 
or other nonteaching positions, and 6,803 are expected to qualify for 
credentials authorizing them to teach. Of this number, 3,794 are expected 
to qualify for elementary teaching credentials and 3,009 for secondary 
teaching credentials. Nearly 13 per cent fewer elementary teachers, and 
27.5 per cent fewer secondary teachers, are being prepared in 1953 than 
in the previous year.!* 

A study of the data in Table 7 indicates that over three-fourths are 
preparing to serve in fields in which there is a critical shortage of trained 
persons and indicates a significant shift in the number of persons pre- 
paring for credentials of the various types. A comparison of the data 
for 1952 and 1953 shows a general decrease in the number of persons 
preparing to qualify for most of the several types of credentials. There 
were increases in the number preparing to qualify for the general sec- 
ondary credential with majors in art, industrial arts, and music and for 
the special secondary credentials for teaching the blind and the mentally 
retarded, and teaching girls’ physical education. The increases in numbers 
of candidates preparing in the fields where shortages exist, are summa- 
rized in the following tabulation from data given in Table 7. 

Percentage of increase in number 
Type of credential of credential candidates, 1953, 


General secondary compared to 1952 


EE 
Special secondary 

Physical education (women)... 13.3 

niemy commie) — COS 
Elementary administration 0 
Child welfare and supervision of attendance... __ 147.4 
Scheal peychologee CO 


The data in Tables 5 and 7 were used as a basis for concluding that 
the following developments may be expected during the school year 
1953-54. 


1 Includes candidates who may already hold other valid California credentials. 

12 Comparable data for the 1952 study listed 4,355 elementary teaching candidates prepared and 
4,151 secondary teaching candidates; James C. Stone, ‘Supply of and Demand for Certificated Per- 
— oss ee Public Schools, 1952, With Forecast for 1957,’ California Schools, XXIII 

uly, 1952), p. : 
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TABLE 7 


NUMBER OF CANDIDATES FOR CREDENTIALS EXPECTING TO COMPLETE 
TRAINING IN 1953, AS REPORTED BY TEACHER-EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
ACCORDING TO TYPES OF CREDENTIALS AND METHOD OF APPLICATION 


Candidates who expect to apply to 
State Board of Education for 
Credentials, 1953 sale Ne 
: increase 
Type of credential pone ot diaiainn 
mendation By direct compared 
ee Total with 1952 
of application 
institution 
PREPARATION IN TEACHING FIELDS: 
Provisional kindergarten-primary_________- _ 2 2 same 
Kindergarten-primary.._<.......<......<- 381 117 498 —9.6 
Provisional general elementary ----_------- at 35 35 —56.3 
Goneral elementary: <2 - .62sccc nc ence 2,778 481 3,259 —12.4 
Junior hie seneol-.... -< ss ssscesscescccus 70 59 129 —18.4 
General secondary (total)---_------..--_-- 1,232 293 1,625 —18.6 
Agriculture major. ==. ......5..<s222.. 1 3 4 * 
Art major---------------------------- 79 15 94 +30.6 
Business education major-.-----.---_-_- 67 21 88 —iis 
Conservation of natural resources --_-_____ acs 1 1 » 
English major------------------------- 148 38 186 —29.5 
Health education major---..----------- 7 1 8 * 
Homemaking nigior.....<.............2 9 6 15 —31.8 
Industrial arte: major... ==... ........ 23 9 32 +10.3 
Language arts major----.----.......... 29 5 34 * 
Language major (total)-----------_-__-_- 67 16 83 —20.2 
pO ee ee er ee 11 6 17 —10.5 
Co ooo ena caw eaenases 3 2 5 —28.6 
EOS oe Co oe ao xa a aeaatea a aa ae —100.0 
ee ee ee 53 8 61 —01.6 
Librarianship major_........-.......... 1 a 1 _ 
Life science and general science________- 103 26 129 —13.4 
Mathematics: major... ---.--...<...... 56 10 66 —21.4 
NEG TRAE oan Ses oo ere eis eas ue 76 21 97 +22.8 
Physical education (men)--.-.---------- 95 31 126 —34.0 
Physical education (women) _-____.-___-- 44 10 54 +08.0 
Physical science and general science_-__--_- 51 12 63 —03.1 
Social studies major.........<....<.....- 334 63 397 —07.7 
a ee 6 1 7 * 
Se Oe a ee ee 36 4 40 —48.1 
Special secondary (total)__-.........-__.- 978 303 1,281 —36.3 
Agriculture, vocational. _._..-.....____- 35 2 37 
Agriculture, limited-_--..........------- 5 aa 5 f—22.2 
PRs oesa Sos eae Aaa asc ae enue ast 123 9 132 —31.3 
i. SE aes a Smee cee nee 5 3 8 +14.3 
Busmiess education... <......s22.-6-. 41 5 46 —33.3 
NR echo ta as emmy ie s oawi da es 5 2 rs same 
RIIRNANNEIO ooo ote ee eee an 99 5 104 —23.5 
TatIAD O80. 3 ws oo se heeecdecn 180 10 190 
Industrial arts, limited---_..----------- ae 3 3 }1s 2 
PIN fn sin Sioa Hoare eoeun eeu s 19 10 29 same 
Mentally retarded... ..........-...0=.- 41 113 154 +17.6 
Ma ae 6 ae erage news co wnwananeen 103 18 121 —33.1 
Nursing education. ................<... 7 1 8 * 
Pe ee 5 4 9 same 
Physical education (men)__..-...-_----- 118 25 143 —29.6 
Physical education (women) -___-----_--- 100 11 111 +13.3 
MOREE oe no See 23 3 26 —13.3 
ee ee en ae 43 14 57 —35.2 
Vocational arts Class A_____._-___-_--- 25 63 88 \_g0 1 
Vocational arts Class B__....-.-_---_.._- 1 2 3 ‘ 
BS a ee 33 41 74 —31.5 
Total (in teaching fields)__._..._.__.- 5,472 1,331 6,803 —20.0 
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TABLE 7—Continued 


NUMBER OF CANDIDATES FOR CREDENTIALS EXPECTING TO COMPLETE 
TRAINING IN 1953, AS REPORTED BY TEACHER-EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
ACCORDING TO TYPES OF CREDENTIALS AND METHOD OF APPLICATION 


Candidates who expect to apply to 
State Board of Education for 

Credentials, 1953 si tae 

Type of credential Pg onl " 

On dar compared 

mendation By direct Total with 1952 

of application 
institution 
PREPARATION IN NONTEACHING FIELDS: 

Elementary supervision .....--.--.-------- 38 15 53 —24.3 
Secondary supervision...........-.-.--..- 24 10 34 +06.3 
Special subject supervision_....-------.--- 10 14 24 —17.2 
Elementary administration. -...---------- 348 82 430 +20.1 
Secondary administration....-...--------- 216 68 284 —11.8 
General administration. -....-.----------- 67 33 100 —26.5 
Child welfare and supervision of attendance- 32 15 47 +147.4 
School psycholosist...........-.=.......<- 24 28 52 +15.6 
Sebhool psychometrist................<..<.. 111 31 142 —05.3 
DRMORENNEN So ce on cee es 23 7 30 +50.0 
Total (in nonteaching fields) _.--..--.- 893 303 1,196 +03.0 
GRGND COPKE oo oj cose So cwccecsce 6,365 1,634 7,999 —17.3 


* Comparable data for last year is not available. 


1. A balance of supply of and demand for teachers of academic sub- 
jects in the junior colleges, or foreign languages in the secondary 
schools, of agriculture and art, and in secondary school administra- 
tion and supervision. 

2. A shortage of teachers in all teaching fields in the secondary 
grades except those fields mentioned above and a continuing critical 
shortage of teachers in the elementary grades and in classes for 
exceptional children. 


Previous surveys showed that the number of candidates for the general 
secondary credential was increasing and the number qualifying for 
special secondary credentials was decreasing. Predictions for this year 
indicate that the number of candidates expecting to qualify for the 
general secondary credential is 1,525, a decrease of 18.6 per cent, and 
the number of candidates expecting to qualify for special secondary 
credentials is 1,281, a decrease of 36.3 per cent. 

Two-thirds of the candidates reported are being prepared in state- 
supported colleges and universities and the remaining one-third in private 
institutions. More specifically, 45.7 per cent of the candidates are being 
prepared in the 10 state colleges, 21.4 per cent on four campuses of the 
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University of California (Berkeley, Davis, Los Angeles, and Santa Bar- 
bara), and 32.9 per cent in 22 private colleges and universities. Of the total 
of 7,999 candidates, 4,346, or 54.3 per cent, are being prepared in colleges 
and universities located in the Los Angeles area. 


The state colleges report that 3,659 candidates expect to complete 
requirements for credentials in the calendar year 1953. This is 8.7 per 
cent less than the number predicted for 1952, a decrease of 350 candidates. 
The University of California reports that 1,706 candidates expect to 
complete requirements for credentials in the calendar year 1953. This is 
27.3 per cent less than the number predicted for 1952, a decrease of 642 
candidates. Private institutions report that 2,634 candidates expect to 
complete requirements for credentials in the calendar year 1953. This is 
20.3 per cent less than the number predicted for 1952, a decrease of 671 
candidates. 

Since the state colleges were established originally as teacher-education 
institutions, it is not surprising to find that more candidates for creden- 
tials are prepared in these than in other institutions. The annual report 
for the school year ending June 30, 1952, issued by the Division of State 
Colleges and Teacher Education,!? shows that 7,358 persons were gradu- 
ated from the state colleges and that 3,172, that is, 43 per cent, qualified 
for credentials. This is an increase of 547, or 21 per cent, over the number 
of those who qualified for credentials during the year ending June 30, 
1951. Comparable data are not available from other institutions. 


Table 8 shows the number of candidates being prepared for the various 
kinds of credentials by each of the 36 institutions accredited for teacher- 
education. The institutions are listed in order according to the number 
of candidates enrolled who expect to complete preparation during the 
calendar year 1953. San Francisco State College is first, with 923 candi- 
dates, followed by the University of Southern California with 897, the 
University of California (Los Angeles) with 845, San Jose State College 
with 643, University of California (Berkeley) with 566, Los Angeles State 
College of Applied Arts and Sciences with 484, and Long Beach State 
College with 398. For the first time in the past five years neither the 
University of California (Los Angeles) nor the University of Southern 
California leads the list. 

It may be of interest to note that of the two methods of applying to 
the State Department of Education for a credential—namely, by direct 
application and by application through a California teacher-education 
institution which recommends the issuance of the credential—eighty per 
cent of the candidates for credentials now enrolled in California institu- 
tions are completing requirements for credentials to be issued on recom- 


mendation of the institution. This is a higher percentage than predicted 
13 A. Burkman, “Annual Report of California State Colleges, 1952-53.”’ Sacramento 14: Divi- 
sion ie ‘i: "taleem and Vosshes Education, California State Department of Education, 1952 
(mimeographed). 
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for 1951 and 1952 and a significantly higher percentage than actually 
received credentials issued upon recommendation of California institu- 
tions during the 1950-51 and the 1951-52 fiscal years. 


For the second consecutive year candidates for elementary credentials 
have outnumbered candidates for secondary credentials. This is hearten- 
ing to note since the need at this time is greater for teachers in the ele- 
mentary schools than in the secondary schools. Of the 6,803 candidates 
who are expected to complete requirements for credentials in teaching 
fields during the year ending 1953, 55.8 per cent are preparing for ele- 
mentary credentials. The total number of candidates for elementary 
credentials is 3,794, a decrease of 12.9 per cent from the number of 
candidates expected in the previous year, and the total number of candi- 
dates for secondary credentials is 3,009, a decrease of 27.5 per cent from 
expectations of the previous year.1* This is the first year since World 
War II in which the number of candidates for elementary credentials 
has not increased. Figure 2 shows the number of elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers being prepared by the institutions accredited for 
teacher-education in California. 


14 Cf. Table 9, California Schools, XXIII (July, 1952), 331-32. 
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Figure 2. Number of candidates in California teacher-education institu- 
tions expecting to complete preparation for elementary and secondary school 
credentials, 1953. 
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What will be the relationship of supply to demand for the school year 
1953-54? The anticipated supply of 4,277 new certificated persons at the 
elementary level, as shown in Table 7, includes 500 candidates for the 
kindergarten-primary credential, 3,294 candidates for the general ele- 
mentary credential, 53 candidates for the elementary supervision cre- 
dential and 430 candidates for the elementary administration credential. 
The anticipated total of 3,351 certificated persons at the secondary level 
includes 129 candidates for the junior high school credential, 1,525 can- 
didates for the general secondary credential, 1,281 candidates for special 
secondary credentials, 74 candidates for the junior college credential, 
34 candidates for the secondary school supervision credential, 284 candi- 
dates for the secondary school administration credential, and 24 candi- 
dates for the special subject supervision credential. 


The trained personnel needed to serve in the public school system of 
California, in addition to elementary and secondary school teachers and 
teachers of adults, administrators, and supervisors, are specialized workers 
such as psychologists and psychometrists, child welfare and attendance 
supervisors, nurses, and librarians. To the anticipated total of 4,277 ele- 
mentary and 3,351 secondary certificated personnel completing training 
in 1953 should be added 100 candidates for the general administration 
credential, 142 candidates for the school psychometrist credential, 52 
for the school psychologist credential, 47 for the child welfare and super- 
vision of attendance credential, and 30 librarians, making the total of 
7,999 candidates who are expected to complete preparation for creden- 
tials in 1953. 

A comparison of the number of students preparing for elementary 
and secondary credentials with the number of teachers needed indicates 
that approximately one candidate is completing preparation in 1953 for 
an elementary credential for every two teachers needed and that approx- 
imately one candidate is completing preparation in 1953 for a secondary 
credential for every one teacher needed. The apparent discrepancy 
between these statements and those made elsewhere in this report 1° about 
the actual supply of elementary and secondary teachers results from 
past indications that at least half of those being prepared for teaching 
will, for some reason, either enter some other field or fail to secure 
positions. 

In spite of the fact that large numbers of candidates are being prepared 
for elementary school teaching, there is a greater disparity in the rela- 
tionship between supply of teachers and demand for teachers at that 
level than in previous years. California institutions trained approximately 
70 per cent of the total number of elementary teachers needed in 1951 
and 55 per cent of the number needed in 1952. This year these institu- 
tions are training only 40 per cent. 


15 Cf. supra, p. 281. 
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Five candidates for secondary credentials were prepared by California 
institutions in 1951 for every two positions to be filled and three for 
every two positions in 1952, that is, 129 per cent more than were needed 
in 1951 and 34 per cent more than were needed in 1952. The number of 
candidates for secondary credentials expected to complete training this 
year is approximately equal to the number of available positions. 


It is probable, however, that the actual supply of teachers on both 
elementary and secondary levels will fall far short of the apparent supply 
indicated by the total number of candidates completing preparation this 
year. It is quite possible that approximately the same proportion of per- 
sons trained in California institutions and certificated at the end of the 
year 1953 will fail to secure or will not wish to accept positions in the 
public schools as during the previous year (see page 291). The estimate 
of probable supply of and demand for certificated personnel for the school 
year 1953-54 (see Figure 3) is based on the assumption that all candidates 
for credentials will actually complete their training, that all of the 5,407 
persons now employed on emergency credentials will continue to teach 
next year either on emergency credentials or on regular credentials, and 
that all new credential holders will find positions in the public schools 
of California. This obviously is highly improbable. 


Bd Demand for Additional Certificated Personnel, 1953-54 


Bi Poteail Supply of Newly Certificated Personnel, 1953-54 


& Probable Supply of Newly Certificated Personnel 
aq Actually Available for Employment, 1953-54 


ELEMENTARY Bi} TOTAL 


Figure 3. Demand for and probable supply of additional certificated per- 
sonnel for public school service, 1953-54. 
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Probable future expectations in the relation of supply of teachers to 
the demand for teachers are indicated in the information given in Table 
9, which shows the number of persons preparing for credentials who 
will not have completed their preparation at the end of the current school 
year. The number of candidates preparing for all kinds of credentials, 
except nonteaching credentials, has decreased. In nonteaching fields the 
number has increased. The number of students now enrolled in curric- 
ulums leading to administration or supervision credentials has increased 
75.4 per cent over the number enrolled in 1952. The combined increase 
in students enrolled in courses leading to credentials authorizing service 
in other nonteaching fields, including the child welfare and supervision 
of attendance credential, school psychologist credential, and school psy- 
chometrist credential is 402.1 per cent. It is significant that while a general 
decrease in all parts of the country of 15 per cent in college and university 
enrollment has been reported,!* total current enrollment in teacher-edu- 
cation curriculums in California shows a decrease of only 8.8 per cent 
in the last year. However, the decreases of 23 per cent in the number 
of those now preparing for kindergarten-primary credentials and 32.3 
per cent in the number of those now preparing for elementary school 
teaching are alarming. 

Predictions of teacher supply and demand could be nullified overnight 
by a change in the international situation. A rapid mobilization of men 
may affect severely the supply of teachers. Of the 7,999 credential candi- 


16 Raymond Walters, ‘‘Statistics of Attendance in American Universities and Colleges, 1952,” 
School and Society, LXXVI, Number 1983 (December 20, 1952). 


TABLE 9 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN CALIFORNIA TEACHER-EDUCATION 

CURRICULUMS, EXCLUSIVE OF THOSE WHO WILL QUALIFY FOR CREDEN- 

TIALS IN 1953, ACCORDING TO THE TYPE OF CREDENTIAL FOR WHICH 
THEY ARE PREPARING 


Per cent of 
increase or 
Type of credential Juniors Seniors prs _ Total decrease 

compared 

with 1952 
Kindergarten-primary - -------- 322 200 76 598 —2 
General elementary - - - -------- 1,752 1,109 *384 3,245 —32 
Junior high school__--.-------- 44 36 10 90 —24 
General secondary ------------ 846 1,056 1,093 2,995 —2 
Special secondary ------------- 647 359 192 1,198 4 
Junior college.......=-.--..--<- 22 a 41 41 —73 
Administration-supervision- - - -- ae - 1,628 1,628 +75 
Oona ee 37 22 172 231 +402 
OGRE Sir ac eae 3,648 **2,782 3,596 ***10 026 —9I 


* Includes 15 part-time students. 
** Includes 56 part-time students. 
*** Stanford University could not supply figures. 
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dates completing preparation in 1953, approximately one-half are men 
(at the secondary level two-thirds are men while at the elementary level 
approximately one-fourth are men). Since the proportion of men is 
greater among the candidates for secondary credentials, a more rapid 
mobilization of manpower for military service could be expected to 
accentuate the anticipated shortage of secondary school teachers. During 
the past three-year period, there has been an increase in the number of 
men preparing for teaching in the elementary grades. This is considered 
desirable, but it also makes the elementary school teaching force more 
vulnerable in case of increased mobilization of manpower. It may be of 
interest to note that the number of war veterans enrolled in colleges and 
universities, either as degree candidates or as candidates for credentials 
for public school service is decreasing from year to year. At the present 
time, veterans constitute one-fifth of the candidates for credentials as 
compared to one-fourth last year and one-third the year before. 


2. Teachers Prepared Out-of-State 


Previous studies 17 indicate that approximately one-half of the total 
number of persons who are granted credentials each year in California 
are prepared in out-of-state institutions, and this situation is not peculiar 
to California.18 Detailed records on the preparation of applicants for 
credentials supplied by the Credentials Office !® show that of the 38,005 
persons who were granted credentials during the fiscal year 1951-52, 
30,038 persons, or 79.5 per cent, had completed four years or more of 
college work, of whom 29,753 persons held bachelor’s degrees. Of these 
persons, 10,987, or 36.6 per cent, received degrees from out-of-state 
institutions, as compared to the 40 to 50 per cent of previous years. A 
total of 4,450 persons had attended college for varying periods of time 
without receiving degrees, and 1,322 persons, or 29.7 per cent of these, 
had attended out-of-state colleges or universities. 

A total of 16,789 persons who received credentials during the fiscal 
year 1951-52 had completed varying amounts of graduate work, and 
3,467 persons, or 20.4 per cent of these, had completed a part or all of 
this work in out-of-state institutions. The proportion who have taken 
graduate work in out-of-state institutions is smaller than the proportion 
who have completed undergraduate work in out-of-state institutions, 
probably because of the fact that in many states the full preparation for 


17 “Who Is Training California’s Lg all Seventh Report, Senate Investigating Committee on 


Education, California Legislature, 1950 Regular Session; James C. Stone, ‘Certification in Cali- 
fornia Public Schools, 1949-50,” California Schools, XXI (October, 1950), 347-53; “Supply of and 
Demand for Certificated Personnel in California Public Schools, 1951,’ California Schools, I 
(May, 1951), 164; “Supply of and Demand for Certificated Personnel in California Public Schools, 
1952, with Forecasts for 1957,” California Schools, XXIII (July, 1952), 337-38. 

18 A study conducted in Wyoming showed that 45 to 49 per cent of its teachers were out-of-state 
trained. ‘‘Teacher Supply and Demand in Wyoming, 1951-52,’ Educational Problems Series, Bul- 
letin No. 2. Laramie, Wyoming: Bureau of Educational Research and Service, College of Education, 
University of Wyoming, March, 1952. 

18 James C. Stone, ‘Certification in California Public Schools, 1951-52." Sacramento 14: Divi- 
sion of State Colleges and Teacher Education, California State Department of Education, February 
16, 1953 (mimeographed). 
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teaching at any level is completed in a four-year course, and many 
teachers who move to California must complete additional requirements 
in this state. 

The order of importance of the various geographic areas of the country 
in preparing teachers who were granted credentials during the 1951-52 
fiscal year may be of interest. Of the 10,987 persons certificated during 
this period who held bachelor’s degrees, 4,803, or 43.7 per cent of the 
total, had degrees from colleges and universities in the Middle West; 
3,042, or 27.7 per cent, from the Far West; 1,537, or 14.0 per cent, from 
the East; 1,425, or 13.0 per cent, from the South; and 180, or 1.6 per 
cent, from colleges and universities in the possessions of the United States 
or in foreign countries. These proportions are almost the same as reported 
in 1951 and 1952. 

California schools have depended on a large influx of teachers prepared 
in out-of-state institutions in the past, and it is obvious that they will 
continue to need large numbers of out-of-state teachers until more of 
California’s young people enter the profession. Recruiting teachers for 
both the elementary and secondary grades will doubtless continue for 
the next ten years to be one of the critical problems in education. The 
problem is becoming increasingly critical since other states also report 
an insufficient supply of teachers. 


3. Persons Not Now Teaching Who Are Qualified 


Approximately 200,000 persons with valid credentials are listed in the 
files of the Credentials Office, 93,263 of whom were employed in Cali- 
fornia schools on October 31, 1952, according to reports of county super- 
intendents of schools. It is possible that a certain number of the approx- 
imately 100,000 not now employed in the schools could be attracted 
to return to the profession if incentives in the way of salary and working 
conditions could be improved. The rate of return at the present time is 
approximately 5,000 persons each year. 

It may be of interest to note that the reports of county superintendents 
of schools show that 13,561 of the 93,263 certificated persons employed 
in California schools on October 31, 1952, had not taught during the 
previous year. Of these, 8,078 were new teachers in their first teaching 
positions, and 5,483 were experienced teachers who had returned to 
teaching after a lapse of at least a year. 


4. Additional Emergency Teachers 


During the coming year, as in previous years, the supply of teachers 
will be considerably less than the demand, and the demand will have to 
be met by employment of teachers prepared out-of-state, of those 
former teachers and others prepared to teach who are now in other 
occupations, if they can be persuaded to return to teaching, and of addi- 
tional emergency teachers. The decreasing number of persons preparing 
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to teach in California colleges and universities and the increasing shortage 
of teachers in other states, together with the improbability of attracting 
in any great numbers to teaching those persons who have given it up 
for other types of work or for homemaking, all indicate that large 
numbers of emergency teachers will be employed. 

At this point it should be noted that while the preparation which 
emergency teachers may have had is substandard in some or many 
respects in terms of present requirements for regular credentials, a 
majority of those employed on emergency credentials have had more 
than two years of college or university preparation. County superin- 
tendents of schools reported on October 31, 1952, the following data 
on the preparation of 4,872 of the 5,407 then employed on emergency 
credentials: 


50.7 per cent (2,471) held a bachelor’s degree or had completed preparation 
beyond that required for a bachelor’s degree 
16.4 percent (799) had completed from 90 to 119 semester hours of work 
19.1 percent (930) 60 to 89 semester hours 
7.9 percent (384) 30 to 59 semester hours 
3.4percent (165) 1 semester hour to 29 semester hours 
2.5 percent (123) O semester hours 


In the fall of 1953, California again will need to rely heavily at both 
the elementary and secondary school levels upon teachers with sub- 
standard training. 

The estimate of 13,316 new certificated persons needed to replace 
those leaving the profession in California and to fill the additional posts 
created by increased enrollment does not take into consideration the 
additional number of fully qualified persons needed to replace 5,407 now 
employed on emergency credentials. To make such additions and replace- 
ments by September, 1953, California will need to recruit 18,723 fully 
qualified certificated persons. 


Tue NEED FOR TEACHERS THROUGH 1957-58 


Estimates of the number of new teachers needed in the public schools 
of California each school year from 1953-54 through 1957-58 are based 
on (1) the number of new teachers needed to make necessary replace- 
ments and (2) the number of new teachers needed to meet demands of 
a probable increase in school enrollment. Each of these factors is dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 


1. Number of New Teachers Needed to Make Necessary 
Replacements 


For the past five annual reports of teacher supply and demand, data 
have been secured from the State Teachers’ Retirement System on the 
number of new teachers needed each year to replace teachers whose 
services have been withdrawn as a result of death, retirement, or resig- 
nation. Because of the keen competition from business and industry for 
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the services of college trained persons and the comparatively lower 
salaries and less attractive conditions of employment in teaching, the 
estimate of replacements for the 1953-54 school year has purposely been 
made high for the 1953-54 school year. For elementary teachers, the 
estimated replacement needs are 250 for death, 800 for retirement, and 
4,800 for resignation, a total of 5,850. For secondary teachers, the esti- 
mated replacement needs are: 250 for death, 800 for retirement, and 1,200 
for resignation, a total of 2,250. 


2. Number of New Teachers Needed Because of the Probable 
Increase in School Enrollment 


The Division of Budgets and Accounts of the State Department of 
Finance has made some preliminary estimates of increases in school 
enrollment based on (1) the increase in birth rate, (2) actual enrollment 
increases 1947-48 to 1952-53 as compiled by the Bureau of Education 
Research, State Department of Education, and (3) immigration of school- 
age children.?° 

In considering an estimate of enrollment, it should be kept in mind 
that if there is considerable change in military or economic activity dur- 
ing the next five years, the pattern of migration would probably be 
greatly altered as it was during World War II and there would also be 
a large number of pupils dropping out of school, particularly in grades 
10 to 14. 


On October 31, 1952, there were 2,056,656 pupils enrolled in California 
public schools—kindergarten through grade 14, exclusive of adults.?! The 
Department of Finance estimates that by October 31, 1957, there will 
be 2,797,000 pupils enrolled, an increase of approximately 740,344 or 
36.0 per cent. This represents an expected average enrollment increase of 
approximately 148,069 pupils or 6.3 per cent per year. 


It appears, therefore, after an examination of the figures of school 
enrollment for the period 1947-53 and anticipated enrollment for 1953-58, 
that the total school enrollment of California will increase more than 
one million pupils in the ten-year period—that is, from over one-and-a- 
half million in the year 1947-48 to slightly less than three million in 
1957-58. The estimated increases in enrollment in the kindergarten 
through grade 8, in grades 9 through 14, and in total enrollment for each 
year of the five school years 1953-54 through 1957-58 are shown in Table 
10. In kindergarten and grades through 8, the increase will gradually rise 
to a peak of 2,061,600 in the school year 1957-58. In grades 9 through 14, 
a marked increase of enrollment is predicted for the year 1956-57. This 
sharp rise was predicted in last year’s survey and explained as the result 
~ 9 Reported by Carl Frisen, Research Technician for Population Studies, Bureau of Budgets and 
Some, Sete Department of Finance, to the Specialist in Teacher Education, State Department 


wae in California Schools, October 31, 1951,” California Schools, XXIV (February, 
, 46. 
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of the entrance into the high schools of the first wave of pupils that 
entered the elementary schools in the peak year of 1948-49. 
Computation based on pupil-teacher ratios of 34 to 1 in elementa 

schools and 25 to 1 in secondary schools results in an estimate of 24,045 
new teachers needed for the five-year period from 1953-54 to 1957-58 
—an average of 4,809 additional teachers each year. As shown in Table 
10, new teachers will be needed for the school year 1957-58 in about 
equal numbers for elementary and secondary schools that is, 2,424 ele- 
mentary teachers and 2,048 secondary teachers. 


TABLE 10 


PROJECTED INCREASE IN SCHOOL ENROLLMENT AND THE ESTIMATED 
NUMBER OF NEW TEACHERS NEEDED BECAUSE OF THIS 
ENROLLMENT INCREASE, 1953-54 TO 1957-58 


Elementary (K-8) Secondary (9-14) Total (K-14) 
School year Number Number Number 
Enrollment new Enrollment new Enrollment new 
increase teachers increase teachers increase teachers 
needed needed needed 
Lo. es 127,122 3,739 36,922 1,477 164,044 5,216 
(7 S  _ ee 118,200 3,476 36,200 1,448 154,400 4,924 
ee 105,300 3,097 38,600 1,544 143,900 4,641 
a 92,900 2,732 51,500 2,060 144,400 4,792 
SS 82,400 2,424 51,200 2,048 133,600 4,472 
Total for five 
ee 525,922 15,468 214,422 8,577 740,344 24,045 
Average per 
a 105,184 3,094 42,884 1,715 148,069 4,809 


An estimated total of the number of teachers needed each year as 
shown in Table 11 was secured by adding the total number of teachers 
needed each school year because of increased enrollment (Table 10) to 
the total number of certificated persons presently employed in the public 
schools of California (Table 1). This estimate is shown in the following 


tabulation. Estimated Estimated 
Total School Total Number of 


School Year Enrollment Teachers Needed 
1953-54 2,220,700 98,479 
1954-55 2,375,100 103,403 
1955-56 2,519,000 108,044 
1956-57 2,663,400 112,836 
1957-58 2,797,000 117,308 


Table 12 shows increases in school enrollment at each grade level during 
the five-year period from 1948-49 through 1952-53 and expected in- 
creases for the coming five years. 
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TABLE 11 


NUMBER OF NEW ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
TEACHERS NEEDED EACH YEAR, 1953-54 
THROUGH 1957-58 


School year Elementary Secondary Total 
(7 eer 9,589 3,727 13,316 
$GG4-Hs oe ceese 9,326 3,698 13,024 
1956-56... «<2. 8,947 3,794 12,741 
1956-67... -cocs--25< 8,582 4,310 12,892 
oc) 8,274 4,298 12,572 


period... ...... 44,718 19,827 64,545 


Average increase 
per year........ 8,944 3,965 12,909 


Large enrollment increases at the junior college level are anticipated 
by the 1960-61 school year. However, the estimate for grades 13 and 14 
is at best an approximation, according to the State Department of 
Finance.?? Junior college enrollment estimates, unlike those for other 
grades, are more subject to error because of possible changes in draft 
quotas, changes in economic factors, or a change in the policy of enrolling 
adults in regular junior college classes. The present session of the Legis- 
lature may change the basis for computing enrollments in adult education 
classes. 


22 The estimates were made by Carl Frisen, Research Technician for Population Studies, State 
Department of Finance. 


TABLE 12 


INCREASE IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 
ACTUAL, 1948-1952, AND PROJECTED, 1953-1957 


Actual increase, Projected increase, 
1948-1952 1953-1957 
Grades 
Number of Number of 
pr ae Per cent ptr Per cent 
gts eos 55,902 45.8 17,000 8.2 
| ee ae ae toe 311,141 29.7 381,800 26.2 
ae are 64,168 17.6 161,500 35.0 
2) ee ee 22,597 32.8 16,000 16.7 
Wete-)4- = oe 453,808 28.3 576,300 26.0 
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3. Total Number of New Teachers Needed—1953-54 through 1957-58 


The total number of additional teachers needed, 1953-54 to 1957-58, 
has been estimated by adding the number needed to replace those who 
will die, retire, and resign, to the number of new teachers needed each 

ear because of increased school enrollment. The results appear in Table 
11. For the next five years, California will need approximately 13,000 
new teachers each year—9,000 elementary teachers and 4,000 secondary 
teachers—a total of approximately 65,000 new teachers during the five- 
year period. More than two-thirds of these teachers will be needed for 
elementary schools and slightly less than one-third for secondary schools. 

Some of the teachers needed may be supplied from out-of-state sources. 
Others may be made available through recruiting former teachers, or 
through emergency certification. However, if these or other sources are 
not utilized, and the preparation of teachers in California institutions 
continues at the present rate, there will accrue annually a shortage of 
approximately 6,000 teachers—5,000 elementary, 1,000 secondary—a total 
of 30,000 teachers short in the next five years. 


CONCLUSION 


The data presented in this study on supply of and demand for cre- 
dentialed personnel show clearly that public education in California 
faces a serious crisis. On the one hand the supply of teachers being pre- 
pared by California teacher-education institutions is declining at an alarm- 
ing rate. On the other hand the demand for teachers will apparently 
reach staggering proportions during the next decade. The problem of 
supplying the teachers needed is complicated by the fact that there is 
at this time probably less likelihood of securing as many qualified appli- 
cants from other states as in the past. Colleges and universities throughout 
the country report a decline in the number of young people enrolled 
for teacher education, and the shortage in the supply of qualified teachers 
is also general throughout the country. Certain conclusions can be drawn 
from the facts presented. 

In the first place, if no remedy can be found for the situation being 
faced, many children will continue to be taught for perhaps another 
decade by persons not fully qualified for regular credentials under present 
regulations; that is, by persons holding emergency credentials. Thus, 
many of California’s children will be taught by teachers who are not 
fully qualified either by general education or by professional education, 
or both; whose preparation will range all the way from high school 
graduation to completion of all requirements with the exception of one 
or two. The public, and in particular the parents of public school children, 
should be made aware of the fact that those children who are taught 
by the less well qualified teachers may not make normal progress nor 
achieve the expected standards. If we are to protect children from being 
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taught by unqualified persons, perhaps the emergency credential should 
be abolished and replaced by a credential which requires a certain mini- 
mum of preparation and experience. 

In the second place, if we are to have enough fully qualified teachers 
for our public schools, a greater number of young people must be 
encouraged to enter the teaching profession. Teachers, parents, and the 
friends and supporters of public education will need to join forces in a 
vigorous, active program for the selective recruitment of teachers. 
Teachers themselves, particularly those in secondary schools, are in a 
favored position to encourage promising young people to prepare for 
teaching. 

In the third place, if the profession is to attract young people in large 
numbers, conditions of teaching must be improved and salaries must be 
raised to a point where they are comparable with salaries in other fields 
which require equal preparation. It is a well-known fact that those states 
which pay adequate salaries are able to secure better qualified teachers 
and to maintain higher standards. High standards and satisfactory work- 
ing conditions tend not only to attract new teachers but also to hold 
those already employed and to bring back former teachers to the class- 
room. It is time for the public and the teaching profession to reaffirm a 
belief that a child’s teacher is the most important single influence in his 
formal education and that every child should have a qualified teacher. 

In recent statements regarding the role of public education as one of 
the bulwarks of democracy, President Eisenhower has said: 

The American public school is the principal training ground for informed 
American citizenship; what is taught in the classroom today shapes the sort of 
country we shall have decades hence. To neglect our school system would be a 
crime against the future. Such neglect could well be more disastrous to all our 
freedoms than the most formidable armed assault on our physical defenses. . . . 
When real peace is achieved—as it surely will be, however distant it may now 
seem—this will be a nation of better citizens, more conscious of their blessings, 
more resolute in their responsibilities, more dedicated to their freedoms, if even 
in these crisis-days we are vigilant that our school system continues to improve 
in physical facilities, in the calibre of its teaching staff, in education for citizen- 
ship. ... Where our schools are concerned, no external threat can excuse 
negligence; no menace can justify a halt to progress.” 


All who regard the public schools as an essential bulwark of our demo- 
cratic way of life should act boldly now. None should fail to exercise 
his responsibility as a citizen, parent, or teacher in insuring an adequate 
education for the three million boys and girls who will be filling Cali- 
fornia’s classrooms tomorrow. 


1952), a of Dwight D. Eisenhower on American Education,” School Life, XXXV (December, 


REGISTRATION DATA FOR CALIFORNIA INSTITUTIONS 
OF COLLEGIATE GRADE, FALL, 1952 


Compiled by 
OFFICE OF RELATIONS WITH SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


For the twelfth consecutive year,’ enrollment data for institutions of 
higher learning in the state of California are herein presented. In the 
following tables may be found the full-time student enrollment figures 
for each of the state colleges, public junior colleges, private junior col- 
leges, private four-year institutions, and the state university, as of Octo- 
ber 31, 1952. In order that the enrollment trend of institutions may be 
noted, the 1951 figures are listed also. The change in number and per- 
centage from the previous year is listed. In addition, there are included 
the numbers of freshman students and the numbers of veterans receiving 
benefits under any of the Veterans Acts, as well as changes in numbers 
from the preceding year. 


The gain of 0.2 per cent in total enrollment after losses of 11.3 per cent 
in 1951 and 9.5 per cent in 1950 appears significant. This “leveling-off” 
was accomplished in the face of a 40 per cent drop in the enrollment 
of veterans and before the veterans of the Korean period have begun 
to return to school in any great numbers. The demand for manpower 
by industry and by the armed forces has not subsided, and yet the fresh- 
man enrollment in California collegiate institutions in the Fall of 1952 
reached the highest point since 1946. The college age group of the 
present time was born in the middle 1930’s, a period when the birth rate 
was beginning to increase. The rate of migration into California has not 
diminished, and the incoming families include children who are entering 
California schools and colleges. It appears from the data at hand that 
enrollment in California schools and colleges is beginning a period of 
steady and rapid increase that will persist for several years, the only 
factor capable of reversing the trend being an extreme national emer- 
gency. 


1See California Schools, XIII (May, 1942), XIV (June, 1943), XV CMay, 1944), XVI (June, 
1945), XVII (June, 1946), XVIII (March, 1947), XIX (May, 1948), XX (May, 1949), XXI (June, 
1950), XXII (March, 1951), XXIII (August, 1952). 
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ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
MARCH 31, 1953 


Prepared in the BUREAU OF EDUCATION RESEARCH by 
Henry W. Magnuson, Chief, and Peter J. Tashnovian, Consultant 


This semiannual compilation of data on active enrollment in the public 
schools of California as of March 31, 1953, has been prepared from 
reports of officials of the school districts. 

In Table 1 totals are shown for the State, by sex, for each grade and 
special classification; in Table 2, a comparison is made with similar data 
for March 31, 1952; and in Tables 3 to 5 the figures on enrollment are 
presented according to grade level, by sex, and by county. 

Enrollment in regular grades only, from kindergarten through grade 14, 
as shown in Tables 2 and 4, increased 134,844, or 7.2 per cent, over the 
enrollment reported a year earlier. Comparable figures for March 31, 
1952, showed an increase of 137,417, or 7.9 per cent, over those reported 
on March 31, 1951. 

Total enrollment in regular grades and special classes was 2,425,722, 
an increase of 114,761, or 5.0 per cent over the total for March 31, 
1952. This increase may be compared to that of 114,371, or 5.2 per cent 
on March 31, 1952, over the figures reported on March 31, 1951. This 
smaller rate of increase may be attributed to a lower enrollment in classes 
for adults, and to an appreciable drop in the rate of increase in the kinder- 
garten enrollment. 

Even though the kindergarten enrollment is higher than it has ever 
been on a March survey, the change in the lawful school entrance age 
from four years six months to four years nine months? is reflected in 
the lowest rate of increase for any March survey. This influence is also 
seen in a comparison of the March 31, 1953, kindergarden enrollment 
figure with that of October 31, 1952. For the first time a March kinder- 
garten enrollment has been larger than an October kindergarten enroll- 
ment in the same school year, i.e., 183,552 on March 31, 1953, in contrast 
to 178,029 on October 31, 1952. 

First grade enrollment was 227,813 pupils, or 39,790 pupils higher on 
March 31, 1953, than on March 31, 1952. This is the highest in California 
school history and is a normal reflection of last year’s kindergarten figure. 

The increase in graded enrollment in kindergarten and elementary 
grades between March 31, 1952, and March 31, 1953, was 7.7 per cent 
as compared with an increase of 9.2 per cent during the previous year. 
Enrollment in grades 9 through 12 increased 6.4 per cent between March 
31, 1952, and March 31, 1953, as compared with 5.0 per cent during the 
previous year. Enrollment in grades 13 and 14 in junior colleges increased 
1.4 per cent between March 31, 1952, and March 31, 1953, instead of 
decreasing as it did during the previous year to the extent of 1.7 per cent. 


1 See Education Code Section 8404, amended by Chapter 362, Statutes of 1951. 
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TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVE ENROLLMENT IN CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
MARCH 31, 1953 


Grade or class Male Female Total 


Graded Enrollment 


trECIRERRE OT co a er at ae a eS oa 94,216 89,336 183,552 
Wireh QaGes oe ea oa a a a see ae dsmasansas 118,020 109,793 227,813 
Seenneurade oo a es ce ccsaeceoenaeesdeees 92,409 86,056 178,465 
SDC MEROS o a a or  S ae eeemas 91,997 87,103 179,100 
GUNG PERRO So os oo Secs os oo Sere enceseeeeee 89,616 85,949 175,565 
BURIORAN Go ss 5 po ea eases seme 85,508 83,232 168,740 
RMIRE NORE a8 os rahe eo a ea 74,859 72,241 147,100 
Seventh grade in elementary schools_---------------- 33,994 31,952 65,946 
Seventh grade in junior high schools-_-_-_-------------- 37,371 36,402 73,773 
Eighth grade in elementary schools_--.-------------- 32,795 30,832 63,627 
Eighth grade in junior high schools--_-_-------------- 35,924 35,448 71,372 

Total enrollment, kindergarten through grade eight_-| 786,709 748,344 | 1,635,053 
nibh OEAge e328 a a a Se ere ee 64,781 61,488 126,269 
TRROAEG EN SRN RENN cos = 0 tah oh A ee et 57,772 54,857 112,629 
Bileventus mage... 3-5 se oe Sen sacasews 46,632 45,409 92,041 
TWOHUH BERGE = 2.2 oo oo atic iw a semana va sous 36,735 37,257 73,992 

Total enrollment, grades nine through twelve.._._.._.-| 205,920 199,011 404,931 
‘Dhvtoontltordde:... == =. ss oS oe eo aw os 27,593 18,678 46,271 
Founteontis grade... . = <n bossa ese aeaeses 13,062 8,235 21,297 

Total enrollment, grades thirteen and fourteen_ - - - -- 40,655 26,913 67,568 


Total enrollment, kindergarten and grades one 
SS OUAN GUMLOANE So oc or arts Dane ae ee 1,033,284 974,268 | 2,007,652 


Enrollment in Special Classes and in Classes for Adults 

Ungraded pupils in elementary schools-_-------------- 757 283 1,040 
Postgraduate pupils in elementary schools-_--------_-- 5 3 8 
Pupils in special day and evening classes in elementary 


OO 2 Se Lae Ae ee Te Ee eA eae 99 112 211 
Special classes for physically handicapped minors: 

Hiementary schoois:....-- =~ 2-2 2e552sn5se-05% 3,428 2,801 6,229 

Grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools-_-_------------ 230 167 397 

GO OC 738 874 1,612 

Pa I ee ae 6 8 14 
Special classes for mentally retarded minors: 

Blementary sehoors-.-..-.-.. -. 2-5-2. onc cssecas 7,756 4,886 12,642 

Grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools_-_-___--------- 891 616 1,507 

PME ool Con Se aaa ae 1,123 714 1,837 
Pupils in compulsory continuation classes -- ---------- 5,770 2,844 8,614 
Special pupils in regular classes: 

High seboor love... . co se ecctwcsaccccw ced 1,606 676 2,282 

Junior college level... -._........-...-.-----+s.--- 9,320 7,263 16,583 
Classes for adults: 

Plight aGhOnmleuel = =o 5 oa ee ee cen eons 124,187 189,438 313,625 

JUMION CONCEO IGVEl.. <5 ons icc cc cccceseouses 25,542 26,027 51,569 
Summary of enrollment in special classes and in classes 

for adults: 

Elementary school level. ........-...-..--.-------- 13,166 8,868 22,034 

Pgh 4cheol levels ao on Ks wcrccaccweusaceen 133,424 194,546 327,970 

StiMiOt CONCOe GUE... oak soe naseudeseseoes 34,868 33,298 68,166 


Total enrollment in special classes and in classes for 
EF EAE SSE ALAS ASI BREE IS SOIL IL Re EE 181,458 236,712 418,170 


Total, Graded Enrollment and Enrollment in Special 
CINRG6 Gee 5 5a en ae ag en ean eee 1,214,742 | 1,210,980 | 2,425,722 
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TABLE 2 


COMPARISON OF GRADED AND SPECIAL CLASS ENROLLMENTS FOR 
MARCH 31, 1952, AND MARCH 31, 1953 


Increase or decrease 
between March 1952 


March 31, | March 31, and March 1953 
Grade or class 1952 1953 
Number Per cent 
aiieARON oc oo ae oo 180,668 183,552 2,884 1.6 
"CLS aR SSS Somer tenes ee eee See A 188,023 227,813 39,790 21.2 
LE ERNE P RN a iene CaN seed Sere ee heer eet ay 178,310 178,465 155 eo 
“Le se Se SS oC Oe Le ee eo ere reer rete 173,938 179,100 5,162 3.0 
USE Eee Gee ee eae SE eee ee Se 166,762 175,565 8,803 5.3 
I i re ed as op mae e ante ame wee e A eeee 145,539 168,740 23,201 15.9 
OY EES CASE eR AE Seren ee Cire aed En De 135,023 147,100 12,077 8.9 
IN ake ma ae rmet sr oie ac woke Uses ee eee 133,154 139,719 6,565 4.9 
ON EE: Se Soar crea eee eee eine ye 124,163 134,999 10,836 8.7 
Total enrollment, kindergarten through grade eight_...--.--- 1,425,580 1,535,053 109,473 Ys 
OS eee ae ae ee Ree ye i Ree eye ae ar IEE 117,305 126,269 8,964 7.6 
ES eS Seen nes SSE ee emer oe Reece 104,744 112,629 7,885 7.5 
CS SAR OES A ae en ee DS Pry ee Pear” 87,110 92,041 4,931 5.7 
LESS | ee ee eae a OR ae eee ae! 71,313 73,992 2,679 3.8 
Total enrollment, grades nine through twelve.......-.------ 380,472 404,931 24,459 6.4 
Ck | SR EO ae Lee ee Se ee eet 46,854 46,271 —583 —1.2 
a Ey | Sees ER pace a See Ce OS ey eee 19,802 21,297 1,495 7.5 
Total enrollment, grades thirteen and fuurteen.......------- 66,656 67,568 912 1.4 
Total enrollment, kindergarten through fourteen. .......---- 1,872,708 2,007,552 134,844 7.2 
Special enrollment classifications in elementary schools: 
Ungraded pupils in elementary schools. _..........-------- 1,048 1,040 =-8 —.8 
Postgraduate pupils in elementary schools---...-..-----.-- Q 8 4 100.0 
Pupils in special day and evening classes in elementary schools_ 161 211 50 31.1 
Total, special enrollment classifications in elementary schools_ 1,213 1,259 46 3.8 
Special classes for physcially handicapped minors: 
1 EET OSES ND | Re Re i Ne ee ane See ee 6,724 6,229 —495 —7.4 
Grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools_..........---------- 424 397 —27 —6.4 
UE TAT ES OSES [TOS eR i a ae IR a ae nen oe eeere prea 1,659 1,612 —47 —2.8 
CS ee ee ee ee ee eee es 22 14 —8 —36.4 
Total, special classes for physically handicapped minors----- 8,829 8,252 —577 —6.6 
Special classes for mentally retarded minors: 
SE SS ee eee eee 11,611 12,642 1,031 8.9 
Grades 7 and 8 in junior high schools. ...........--------- 1,572 1,507 —65 —4.1 
RRMIUNMNOUIE 85 on oes pecs eemcarescwuuabod 1,715 1,837 122 4a 
Total, special classes for mentally retarded minors__....---- 14,898 15,986 1,088 7.3 
Pupils in compulsory continuation classes............-------- 7,733 8,614 881 11.4 
Special pupils in regular classes: 
High school level.............-.-- 1,761 2,282 521 29.6 
Junior college level 11,465 16,583 5,118 44.6 
Total, special pupils in regular classes..........---------- 13,226 18,865 6,639 42.6 
Classes for adults: 
ESA? | CS a eee eee neni eee Sree ert 334,846 313,625 —21,221 —6.3 
oe ONS eee ee ine ene yee meres 57,508 51,569 —5,939 —10.3 
Pebal, wiasebe Jon GUNNS... 5 sce ck seca ee cute 392,354 865,194 —27,160 —6.9 


TOTAL, alligradewand clases... 2... 525555 5< 25. c5 essen 2,310,961 2,425,722 114,761 5.0 
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TABLE 3 
GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES 
Nl 
Kindergarten First grade Second grade 
County ] | 
Male | Female || Total || Male Female | Total Male | Female || Total 
| 
6,898 6,421 13,319 | 7 ae 1 15,092 | a 5,422 10,986 
ae ae seal | | 1 5 
49 60 109 93 82 | 175 | 73 71 144 
401 418 819 635 618 1,253 | 562 569 1,131 
25 28 53 84 86 170 112 86 198 
84 81 165 116 101 217 114 70 184 
3,590 3,573 7,163 4,744 4,468 9,212 3,613 3,275 6,888 
a whe =o 144 135 279 117 127 244 
67 77 144 164 131 295 127 135 262 
2,169 2,076 4,245 3,958 3,546 7,504 3,226 2,814 6,040 
77 89 166 178 163 341 173 150 323 
496 454 950 897 798 1,695 830 733 1,563 
551 530 1,081 961 931 1,892 794 721 1,515 
88 84 172 132 118 250 106 87 193 
2,197 1,957 4,154 3,152 2,962 6,114 2,621 2,297 4,918 
348 336 684 598 539 1,137 546 531 1,077 
63 49 112 86 100 186 111 79 190 
| ars 174 155 329 235 209 444 196 148 344 
Los Angeles_-....---- 37,580 35,793 73,373 42,000 39,375 81,375 32,673 30,625 63,298 
Wipe 2 so 238 23 468 557 481 1,038 428 447 875 
jf OOS ER eee se eee 887 823 1,710 1,016 993 2,009 725 756 1,481 
Mariposa... .--.---- 15 15 30 33 41 74 37 34 71 
Mendocino. .......-- 189 169 358 448 481 929 443 425 868 
ESS 519 507 1,026 968 835 1,803 755 775 1,530 
Meg06... 222.254 48 50 98 106 114 220 97 81 178 
I 3 eos aia i ae 19 13 32 15 10 25 
Monterey ..-.------- 1,124 1,075 2,199 1,482 1,454 2,936 1,178 1,121 2,299 
Oe! 249 243 492 398 395 793 362 345 707 
po Sree 80 79 159 170 152 322 156 127 283 
oi ar 2,661 2,448 5,109 2,889 2,683 5,572 2,409 2,124 4,533 
ME sc rcs Sota 245 231 476 457 400 857 367 388 755 
| eee! 95 81 176 167 132 299 151 95 246 
Riverside. .........- 1,510 1,437 2,947 2,232 1,990 4,222 1,763 1,618 3,381 
Sacramento. --.--..-- 3,124 2,904 6,028 3,697 3,513 7,210 2,736 2,675 5,411 
San Benito. -...----- 57 46 103 131 133 264 115 96 211 
San Bernardino- ----- 2,820 2,768 5,588 3,828 3,518 7,346 3,045 2,815 5,860 
San: Diego... ........- 5,732 5,384 11,116 7,130 6,534 13,664 5,254 4,900 10,154 
San Francisco. - ----- 4,165 3,897 8,062 4,352 3,928 8,280 3,168 2,857 6,025 
San Joaquin.._....-- 1,510 1,510 3,020 2,396 2,172 4,568 1,990 1,816 3,806 
San Luis Obispo- - --- 471 428 899 669 603 1,272 539 480 1,019 
San Mateo. -.-.-.---- 3,130 2,936 6,066 3,435 3,261 6,696 2,577 2,429 5,006 
anta Barbara------- 791 714 1,505 1,032 1,001 2,033 808 773 1,581 
Santa Clara. ..-..--- 3,035 2,909 5,944 3,946 3,691 7,637 3,079 2,847 5,926 
Senin Crug...-....-. 491 361 852 588 620 1,208 471 452 923 
~~ Sa e 288 270 558 460 454 | 914 405 345 750 
IE ici cccdecine 15 17 32 38 17 | 55 23 20 43 
LO 209 209 418 | 327 307 | 634 311 280 591 
REMENeeynre, rot t 1,104 1,066 | 2,170 | 1,598 1,425 | 3 023 1,059 1,071 2,130 
aS ee 679 640 | 1,319 | 1,135 1,026 2,161 884 880 1,764 
So ene 986 952 | 1,938 1 1,583 1,427 3,010 1,396 1,296 2,692 
ee ee 136 151 | 287 315 263 578 289 273 562 
YS en 127 118 | 245 204 156 360 186 151 337 
po are 23 23 | 46 54 56 110 46 35 81 
MB 652 oct 956 907 | 1,863 | 1,681 1,636 3,317 1,652 1,496 3,148 
Tuolumne_.--.-_---- 57 46 | 103 | 133 121 254 107 108 215 
Wantare: = ce 1,088 998 | 2,086 | 1,573 1,330 2,903 1,146 1,038 2,184 
LS SE i 352 346 | 698 | 546 485 1,031 380 401 781 
2 a 153 167 | 320 | 293 253 546 | 295 235 530 
ee: 94,216 | 89,336 || 183,552 | 118,020 | 109,793 || 227,813 || 92,409 | 86,056 || 178,465 
i u i] 1] 
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Third grade Fourth grade Fifth grade 
County | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 
orgy Se heen 5,627 5,284 et -_ 4,986 10,300 5,046 5,148 10,194 
eee 
Amator............< 89 67 156 72 64 136 75 78 153 
LS ee tS 636 559 1,195 618 590 1,208 625 595 1,220 
Calaveras......-.--- 104 92 84 176 77 95 
CSS es 108 97 205 106 88 194 115 96 211 
Contra Costa_-.----- 3,585 3,399 6,984 3,313 3,106 6,419 3,178 2,989 6,167 
Del Norte.....--.--- 106 107 213 127 137 264 113 116 229 
El Dorado........... 123 141 264 143 156 299 166 110 276 
SS eS Se 3,020 2,964 5,984 3,182 2,899 6,081 2,937 2,686 5,623 
iin’ 23s. 178 139 317 165 160 325 182 147 329 
Humboldt..........- 803 753 1,556 778 725 1,503 813 698 1,511 
CSS EE eee 739 722 1,461 744 739 1,483 684 633 1,317 
OS ee eat 111 94 205 110 111 221 101 214 
iC eee eee 2,595 2,467 5,062 2,539 2,463 5,002 2,512 2,333 4,845 
CN eee ae a 539 536 1,075 545 497 1,042 525 528 1,053 
SS eee 111 81 90 80 104 79 183 
[AS ae ee 187 191 378 191 167 189 184 373 
Los Angeles. .....--- 32,848 | 31,422 64,270 || 32,082 31,414 63,496 |} 31,438} 30,831 62,269 
|: eras Nes 434 15 
Marin 787 736 1,523 717 713 1,430 632 678 1,310 
Mariposa - - 38 33 71 39 39 78 41 41 
Mendocino. 470 422 892 445 405 850 436 407 843 
Merced - - 836 727 1,563 731 743 1,474 690 627 1,317 
Modoc... 84 84 95 85 75 70 
Mono 10 11 21 17 11 28 12 21 
Monterey - - -- 1,168 1,103 2,271 4 1,108 2,248 1,045 1,023 2,068 
Napa 
eS See eee aes 155 140 295 161 148 309 177 160 337 
Cees 2,342 2,223 4,565 2,279 1,982 4,261 1,971 2,085 4,056 
LO re 386 391 777 412 362 774 357 340 697 
NE Sc a a 121 129 250 123 128 251 125 122 247 
Riverside. ....-.---- 1,826 1,652 3,478 1,766 1,601 3,367 1,616 1,599 3,215 
Sacramento... ..-..- 2,934 2,672 5,606 2,714 2,667 5,381 2,610 2,500 5,110 
San Benito.........- 108 114 222 92 93 185 79 112 191 
San Bernardino------ 2,968 2,813 5,781 3,102 2,894 5,996 2,914 2,773 5,687 
San Diego..........- 4,949 4,689 9,638 4,629 4,520 9,149 4,254 4,212 8,466 
San Francisco--...--- 00 2,824 5,831 2,993 2,915 5,908 3,087 2,940 6,027 
San Joaquin_--.-.--- 2,006 1,868 3,874 1,925 1,827 3,752 1,781 1,754 3,535 
San Luis Obispo. - --- 541 501 1,042 553 552 1,105 466 469 935 
San Mateo. --....-.- 2,313 2,195 4,508 2,351 2,242 4,593 2,155 2,066 4,221 
Santa Barbara.---_--- 797 1,571 796 1,536 1,444 
Santa Clara. ........ 3,110 2,908 6,01 2,982 2,828 5,810 2,708 2,662 5,370 
Santa Crus.......... 485 439 924 87 8 
BB eccece cosas 433 390 823 430 438 868 454 420 874 
Reema ono eee coe 33 17 50 35 24 59 28 20 48 
RIPON. oc ccs 285 270 555 313 264 577 319 275 594 
eeNO eco one ee 1,116 1,011 2,127 979 924 1,903 850 819 1,669 
eS a aie Ese 883 863 1,746 906 880 1,786 853 797 1,650 
Stanislaus.........<2 1,428 1,330 2,758 1,336 1,331 2,667 1,256 1,251 2,507 
tbo Se oe 271 290 561 277 257 534 250 248 498 
DONAMNA 2-5 167 185 352 194 155 349 177 179 356 
i a 46 43 52 43 95 42 45 87 
OS eee 1,688 1,564 3,252 1,650 1,492 3,142 1,512 1,510 3,022 
fT ee 128 119 11 
WORE oo cs 1,068 1,084 2,152 1,088 1,137 2,225 969 953 1,922 
ee 391 7 420 388 358 354 1 
OO EEE 283 269 552 260 278 538 257 250 7 
2 a 91,997 | 87,103 |} 179,100 |} 89,616 | 85,949 |) 175,565 || 85,508 83,232 || 168,740 
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. Seventh grade in Seventh le in 
Sixth grade elementary schools junior high schools 
County 
Male Female || Total Male Female || Total Male Female || Total 
4,089 8,209 1,651 1,615 3,266 2,446 2,499 4,945 
2 3 3 3 6 ve pe aes 
73 153 59 60 119 és ~ ad 
483 1,000 513 508 1,021 sity ne pan 
78 148 81 84 165 as ae oe 
100 205 81 86 167 a aa ae 
2,587 5,325 1,102 1,018 2,120 1,296 1,352 2,648 
114 241 102 111 213 a aa ‘aes 
154 292 147 120 267 Se a 5 
2,533 §,225 1,452 1,338 2,790 1,082 998 2,080 
154 316 147 125 272 == pe tis 
664 1,323 422 380 802 246 227 473 
622 1,314 588 563 1,151 aa aa os 
108 211 90 93 183 =a ee ee 
2,089 4,348 2,147 2,059 4,206 a Ps ae 
439 873 471 451 922 Pe oe _ 
74 178 112 82 194 ae a Ss 
144 318 135 148 283 35 31 66 
26,215 53,323 6,461 6,105 12,566 19,432 18,835 38,267 
366 787 377 322 699 os wi aaa 
446 993 501 456 957 ae = oe 
32 74 28 25 53 pe = Be 
367 776 208 195 403 161 163 324 
612 1,236 431 435 866 224 159 383 
74 164 85 57 142 ae a is 
2 23 5 11 16 = aad 33 
902 1,833 542 553 1,095 281 280 561 
316 601 22 18 40 271 227 498 
156 308 149 126 275 me r sac 
1,754 3,552 1,288 1,252 2,540 392 388 780 
318 683 310 297 607 21 16 37 
100 217 4 5 9 101 89 190 
1,419 2,929 712 612 1,324 779 781 1,560 
2,169 4,389 892 871 1,763 1,150 1,160 2,310 
85 182 60 75 135 aos ae aa 
2,418 5,067 1,128 1,015 2,143 1,376 1,397 2,773 
San Diego.........-- 656 3,753 7,409 1,176 1,123 2,299 2,317 2,271 4,588 
San Francisco. --.--- 2,406 2,381 4,787 224 243 467 2,152 1,989 4,141 
San Joaquin_-_-..--- 1,571 1,503 3,074 670 711 1,381 798 735 1,533 
San Luis Obispo - - - -- 437 465 902 339 298 63 96 115 211 
San Mateo..-.------ 1,770 1,761 3,531 1,674 1,529 3,203 a ! ae 
Santa Barbara--_---_-_- 648 641 ,289 256 251 507 378 386 764 
Santa Clara. ......-- 2,483 2,314 4,797 1,459 1,265 2,724 838 839 1,677 
janta Cruz.........- 411 392 803 199 184 383 179 208 387 
NOR ao secede. 399 373 772 396 341 737 pe sa a 
een 27 25 52 15 19 34 Ss oe pe 
eee 273 282 555 263 219 482 : = = 
OS 786 777 1,563 265 261 526 468 506 974 
ee Se 708 686 1,394 345 336 681 405 350 755 
Stanislaus_....-.---- 1,174 1,152 2,326 1,177 1,126 2,303 te oa ee 
ee 252 250 502 259 229 488 ee Ee ee 
WeHSIDR ...c<0<<-<s<- 172 148 320 158 155 313 S Zs a 
i ee 43 34 77 46 39 85 =a » ie 
WHEN «5 ooo wtocen 1,492 1,431 2,923 1,465 1,298 2,763 43 68 111 
Tuolumne._.-.------- 100 101 201 109 100 209 wa a we 
( ——— 932 904 1,836 454 454 908 404 333 737 
heey Bea nes 314 324 638 328 284 612 on a a 
WN oe 249 281 530 211 213 424 pn ad oe 
Eee 74,859 72,241 || 147,100 33,994 31,952 65,946 37,371 36,402 73,773 
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| 
Eighth grade in _ Eighth grade in | Total, kindergarten 
0 elementary schools junior high schools through eighth grade 
ounty 
Male | Female | Total Male Female Total Male | Female | Total 
| | 
INR 1,527 1,555 3,082 2,518 2,514 5,032 48,467 46,869 95,336 
ns 3 1 4 s a a 18 14 | 32 
es 74 78 152 = = ae 664 633 1,297 
Bitte ee 533 478 1,011 as aot a 5,040 4,818 9,858 
eS 75 59 134 ie = | ci 720 685 1,405 
NR nese aceon 85 88 173 - . oo 914| 807 || 1,721 
— Costa........ i “ = 1,342 1,184 | 2,526 —— 27,995 57,549 
LS 9% 9 19 ~~ oe oe 9: 944 | 1,873 
El Dorado... .....-.- 136 123 259 oe a a 1,211 1,147 | 2,358 
0 ne a 1,342 1,302 2,644 910 939 | 1,849 25,970 24,095 50,065 
Lees 129 126 255 oe a - 1,391 1,253 2,644 
Humboldt___.------- 415 358 773 224 212 436 6,583 6,002 12,585 
Imperial - - - - - cet onete 563 504 1,067 = ae Je 6,316 5,965 12,281 
Nan eat 68 77 145 we ae ae 921 873 || 1,794 
eee 1,999 1,880 3,879 is = =e 22,021 20,507 | 42,528 
| 
LO pees 383 414 797 = a wes 4,389 4,271 || 8,660 
LS eee 85 83 168 ee sa sit 866 707 || ~=1,573 
LO eae ee 124 119 243 32 27 | 59 1,672 1,523 |} 3,195 
Los Angeles Ee 6,229 5,857 12,086 18,440 18,360 36,800 || 286,291 | 274,832 || 561,123 
SS ee 389 380 769 = ie ae 3,744 3,539 | 7,283 
= So eee = 429 868 = oe ..| = 6,030 || a 
Mariposa - . -------- 36 31 67 = a si 309 291 | 6 
Mendocino- - -------- 209 199 408 174 127 | 301 3,592 3,360 | 6,952 
ee 464 400 864 193 164 I 357 6,435 5,984 || 12,419 
oS ee aes 65 74 139 =e ill = 745 689 || 1,434 
eS ee 17 17 34 _ 1 ms 108 92|| 200 
Monterey ....------- 534 521 1,055 244 292 || 536 9,669 9,432 |; 19,101 
TV ee eae 28 21 275 221 || 496 2,939 2,764 || 5,703 
Sa 144 149 293 : I re. 1,344 1,237 || 2,581 
CS 1,319 1,155 2,474 | 349 399 || 748 19,697 18,493 || 38,190 
| | | 
NID ee ee 333 279 612 || 23 32 1 55 3,276 3,054 | 6,330 
oo eae 1 6 7 | 98 99 || 197 1,103 986 | 2,089 
Hiverside.......<..- 697 586 1,283 763 761 | 1,524 15,174 14,056 || 29,230 
Sacramento. -_..---- 823 830 |} 1,653 1,158 1,163 |} 2,321 I 24,058 23,124 47,182 
San Benito_--------- 88 98 | 186 | a {=| 1,679 
San Bernardino... - 1,121 984 |! 2,105 || 1,247] 1,233 || 2,480 || 26,198 | 24,628 || 50,826 
San Diego........-.- 1,102 1,087 | 2,189 | 2,218 2,189 || 4,407 || 42,417 40,662 || 83,079 
San Francisco- - - ---- 224 249 || 473 | 2,246 2,072 | 4,318 || 28,024 26,295 || 54,319 
San Joaquin_-_------- 745 643 || 1,388 769 867 || 1,636 |; 16,161 15,406 || 31,567 
San Luis Obispo- - - - - 312 253 | 565 H 99 105 || 204 | 4,522 4,269 8,791 
| II 
San Mateo-.-.-_.....-- 1,555 1,434 I 2,989 |! 23 Bee -- || 20,960 19,853 || 40,813 
Santa Barbara___----- 264 253 || 517 || 378 313 || || 6,888 6,550 || 13,438 
Santa Clara. .......- 1,348 1,291 | 2,639 || 768 793 1,561 || 25,756 24,347 || 50,103 
Santa Crus: ........- 221 198 \| 419 || 185 202 387 | 4,154 3,921 | 8,075 
OS eee 375 356 || 731 HI = wie] ae 3,640 3,387 | 7,027 
H] 1] | | 
ee 20 17 | 37 | 7 » _. || 234 176 || 410 
Siskiyou....-...-... 264 216 || 480 | | 2,564] 2,322 || 4,886 
CSS eee eee 269 242 {| 511 || 448 409 857 || 8,942 8,511 || 17,453 
SRR occu < 389 312 || 701 |! 386 411 797 7,573 7,181 || 14,754 
Stanislaus... ....--- 1,135 1,082 | 2,217 || ae at .. || 11,471 | 10,947 || 22,418 
| | HI | {} 
Sutter. .......-.---- 226 212 || 438 |) e onl .. || 2,275] 2,173 || 4,448 
OS re 190 155 || 345 || ae Z | 1,402 || i 
en 40 25 || 65 || we es on 92 343 | 3 
| eee 1,374 1,356 |} 2,730 || 69 52 121 || 13,582 12,810 || 26,392 
Tuolamne........=-- 94 90 || 184 || we pe -- || 968 866 || 1,834 
Ventura......--.---- 479 461}  940|) 368 308 676 || 9,569 | 9,000 | 18,569 
Jo |S EE eee 283 304 | 587 || es sett a= || <Gote 3,232 || 6,604 
OS RE RSE 263 194 || 457 || a Ben | -- || 2,264 2,140 4,404 


a 32,795 | 30,832 || 63,627 || 35,924 | 35,448 | 71,372 || 786,709 748,344 | 1,535,053 
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Ninth grade Tenth grade Eleventh grade 
County 
Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 
3,893 3,730 | 7,623 3,671 3,410 7,081 3,024 2,968 5,992 
67 69 | 136 | 63 51 114 53 49 102 
526 569 1,095 | 464 403 867 343 349 692 
66 77 143 | 62 74 136 42 47 89 
101 91 192 87 75 162 82 65 147 
2,176 2,193 4,369 2,015 1,875 3,890 1,522 1,459 2,981 
88 79 167 62 124 57 103 
116 107 223 108 95 203 95 84 179 
2,082 1,943 4,025 1,656 1,628 3,284 1,362 1,369 2,731 
nee S: 130 121 251 138 106 244 92 76 168 
Humboldt..........- 569 540 1,109 497 511 1,008 356 376 732 
a ae 415 415 830 384 391 775 283 272 555 
Seen 91 83 174 65 72 137 62 44 106 
MNS oS cc ocan eet 1,936 1,817 3,753 1,585 1,488 3,073 1,137 1,101 2,238 
pee ene 372 305 677 305 272 577 221 237 458 
jo ee See 109 70 179 80 74 154 76 67 143 
Lt eae Nene 157 153 310 113 110 223 9 92 190 
Los Angeles. ..------ 23,403 22,552 45,955 21,810 21,007 42,817 17,593 17,303 34,896 
pene 32 304 630 207 461 183 334 
| ee eae 487 396 883 373 402 775 295 302 597 
ee 28 29 57 29 25 54 20 11 31 
Mendocino- --------- 343 326 669 243 245 488 246 212 458 
je ae 570 568 1,138 438 435 873 353 340 693 
eee 52 46 98 46 49 95 51 34 85 
Le 7 9 16 5 5 10 8 3 11 
eS ee 669 675 1,344 586 535 1,121 476 458 934 
ae a a 303 236 539 208 208 416 210 191 401 
Lo 123 133 256 111 100 211 76 79 155 
a 1,555 1,470 3,025 1,341 1,310 2,651 1,118 1,052 2,170 
RN os oe wee 368 295 663 279 282 561 248 217 465 
1 ee 100 90 190 87 85 172 69 68 137 
Riverside. .......... 1,343 1,196 2,539 1,068 1,019 2,087 879 785 1,664 
Sacramento. -------- 1,824 1,783 3,607 1,699 1,541 3,240 1,339 1,250 2,589 
San Benito. -.-..-.-.-.- 92 78 170 84 81 165 67 56 123 
San Bernardino- ----- 2,203 2,081 4,284 1,947 1,800 3,747 1,494 1,494 2,988 
San Pegs... 25. 3,265 2,998 6,263 2,894 2,703 5,597 2,343 2,384 4,727 
San Francisco- - ----- 2,590 2,407 4,997 2,546 2,192 4,738 1,989 1,914 3,903 
San Joaquin....----- 1338 | 1,275 || 2613 || 1,163 | 1,120]! 2:283|| 15005] 1017|| 2/112 
San Luis Obispo- - - -- 377 335 712 311 311 622 301 253 554 
San Mateo---.....-..- 1,398 1,330 2,728 1,256 1,287 2,543 1,062 955 2,017 
Santa Barbara- ------ 598 546 1,144 554 1,041 4 413 877 
Santa Clara. .--..-.-- 1,965 1,895 3,860 1,718 1,618 3,336 1,368 1,448 2,816 
Santa Crus.........- 425 367 | 792 401 728 K 277 593 
oe ee 364 327 | 691 271 259 530 265 259 524 
se oe 11 20 31 11 16 27 14 13 27 
Co ee 241 265 506 252 206 458 181 188 369 
OE ES, 653 616 1,269 548 545 1,093 433 476 909 
SOWIE... oo sno - 55 - 794 652 1,446 619 537 1,156 510 461 971 
Stanislaus... --....-- 1,049 1,012 2,061 879 851 1,730 745 746 1,491 
a ene 214 215 | 429 178 167 345 | 164 152 316 
Co 171 159 | 330 142 123 265 121 114 235 
£0 eres 41 35 76 27 28 | 55 | 19 28 47 
jo eee 1,199 1,109 2,308 | 954 906 | 1,860 | 785 749 1,534 
Tuolumne-___------_- 74 106 | 180 | 89 68 | 1 63 54 117 
| | 
Ventura..........-.- 806 697 || 1,503 || 646 660 || 1,306 || 521 468 989 
; eee 330 312 642 | 233 233 | 466 | 179 181 360 
: | erate. 188 181 | 369 | 164 133 | 297 107 109 216 
peer 64,781 61,488 i 126,269 ! 57,772 54,857 | 112,629 | 46,632 45,409 92,041 
| | | 
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| 
Twelfth grade i} Total, grades 9 through 12 
County 
Male Female | Total || Male Female || Total 

| I 
Tanta oy ee 2,258 2,456 || 4,714 12,846 12,564 || 25,410 
I Re ag aS ee ee ae tl ns as aie oe 
ES ES ee oe eee 47 40 | 87 230 209 439 
iinet eek eee aha ee 297 284 | 581 1,630 1,605 3,235 
Rilpuneant co 43 42 | 85 213 240 453 
ONE eee ee ee eee 5 35 | 91 326 266 592 
Gentiva Costa... 2..~....<..<- 1,161 1,194 | 2,355 6,874 6,721 13,595 
CE eee ene arr 4 36 | 77 237 234 471 
Bl\Dorado....-.-..------------- 4 55 | 104 368 341 709 
Sirmenpeete eee nse ec a 1,148 1,114 | 2,262 6,248 6,054 12,302 
OS eee Serer ae 95 57 152 455 360 815 
imboldts. 2 oe ee 286 291 577 1,708 1,718 | 3,426 
ITT eee creme 211 202 | 413 1,293 1,280 2,573 
Nels eee ee ee 39 42 | 81 257 241 498 
"aR Reaeete  e 920 873 | 1,793 5,578 5,279 10,857 
_o Se ee ae eee 204 160 | 364 1,102 974 2,076 
Rinks tesee ee ren eee eee 49 41 | 90 314 252 566 

“Make a aie fal aenO mya 90 79 | 169 458 434 892 

lmpuaneeies:..... =... 555 -. 13,762 14,298 | 28,060 76,568 75,160 151,728 
Miata io eo ne er 150 152 | 302 834 893 1,727 

| 
iia eer A te ty GI 239 234 | 473 1,394 1,334 2,728 
Vie era 20 16 | 36 97 81 178 
REED x a eae 178 160 338 1,010 943 1,953 
VES eee ae 280 339 | 619 1,641 1,682 3,323 
“2s eR Sees Pee oas 43 29 72 192 158 350 
rine sauien ieee 7 4 | 11 27 21 48 
REMNENDD 5. oe een ee 426 430 | 856 2,157 2,098 4,255 
Feria aera ene a 134 136 | 270 855 771 1,626 
Waverinee eee foee ee 74 72 | 146 | 384 384 768 
erangehee ee mee 958 857 | 1,815 | 4,972 4,689 || 9,661 

| 
di as a 210 201 | 411 | 1,105 995 2,100 
Waiipinata ee ee 50 54 | 104 306 297 603 
a a ee ear 732 658 | 1,390 | 4,022 3,658 7,680 
MEMINERUD 2 Soe oe 1,050 1,021 | 2,071 5,912 5,595 11,507 
SaniBenito....--.-.---=------ 57 50 | 107 | 300 265 565 
San Bernardino-_--_...----------- 1,115 1,219 | 2,334 | 6,759 6,594 | 13,353 
Sanviego....-. 02 e ence. 1,785 1,917 || 3,702 | 10,287 10,002 || 20;289 
San Francisco... ....-.-.------- 1,597 1,615 3,212 | 8,722 8,128 || 16,850 
San Joaquin...........-.------- 689 781 || 1,470 | 4,285 4,193 || 8,478 
San Luis Obispo. ....----------- 237 210 || 447 | 1,226 1,109 || 2,335 

| 1 
ee ee 831 849 | 1,680 1 4,547 4,421 8,968 
Santa Barbara._.....-.--------- 352 350 | 702 1,968 1,796 3,764 
LOS Oe ec eee 1,177 1,175 | 2,352 | 6,228 6,136 12,364 
CES oes eevee 247 219 | 466 | 1,389 1,190 2,579 
dem rnatieeiar cides 161 194 | 355 | 1,061 1,039 2,100 
Ree i aa 8 11 | 19 | 44 60 104 
TA eae aes 174 171 | 345 848 830 1,678 
SAT ees ae rma 441 395 | 836 | 2,075 2,032 4,107 
(An ISS See aaa 2 ae 380 383 | 763 | 2,303 2,033 4,336 
CESS 5 1 eee Meee Lae 548 576 | 1,124 | 3,221 3,185 6,406 
ice Pane 123 117 | 240 | 679 651 1,330 
TL eee a Seer oe 97 93 | 190 | 531 489 1,020 
rent ieee ae ae eae 20 19 | 39 | 107 110 217 
|S eas eer eee aoe 645 575 | 1,220 | 3,583 3,339 6,922 
Mimanne 8 Sk cee 49 46 | 95 | 275 274 549 
eT a AEE eet 435 405 | 840 2,408 2,230 4,638 
inl MENON Sa he eae 177 148 325 | 919 874 1,793 
Te ee Pe 2 83 7 160 | 542 500 1,042 

ee ere? 36,735 37,257 73,992 | 205,920 199,011 404,931 
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Thirteenth grade Fourteenth grade Total, grades 13 and 14 
County 

Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Alameda--......---- oe a oe 25 we =e Jy an a 
yo ee we — a in ied we a wa a3 
ANSER=..--2-<255- = ae a a a ne a os pe 
| OU SE es a ae me rae ae a wes = 
Calaveras. _......--- pa ey pee ate eat oe aa pe a 
of ae i is ae ae as a ie os 
Contra Costa_....-.- 861 555 1,416 325 168 493 1,186 723 1,909 
Del Neste... .....-... ea ae a sie a oe ae ae on 
El Dorado. ........- a as foal ss e =a . sais es 
ie SPS ee 422 235 657 174 104 278 596 339 935 
ee i _ ae as ee — ae ae oo 
Humboldt-....------ es a ee » pe we aa oa as 
a Pea 37 29 66 12 12 24 49 41 90 
i ee aes ae Pe pe ee ae ye ES 
TO ho ncvscaeces 375 215 590 217 110 327 592 325 917 
Os 8 ee a ae sg aes os oes a = 
We vc weccokeacces we oe as = as <a ae - es 
ETS, 45 11 56 23 27 68 15 83 
Los Angeles. --.----- 17,565 12,151 29,716 7,659 4,584 12,243 25,224 16,735 || 41,959 
IR aceon paps ae oe ie ans ps ae eS fee 
| 163 117 280 89 39 128 252 156 408 
Mariposa.......-.--. res ae as oe ae =a i aa pe 
Mendocino- --------- ae a ae pe ree =e a a oa 
Merced.....-.------ sei ee pe an a es ae aa ae 
| ar a a we a a so Se <a ae 
Ns ra es Pre = » a ia we im = 
Monterey ----------- 345 208 553 215 104 319 560 312 872 
ER ee 69 55 124 47 21 68 116 76 192 
SS “or a ie a me a ae “a pos oa 
OPANBOe oo carce cass 877 620 1,497 633 534 1,167 1,510 1,154 2,664 
1, OC a ee ee 90 54 144 71 33 104 161 87 248 
aa ses nS = aa pes = ue aii acs 
Riverside_.......---- 261 155 416 85 53 138 346 208 554 
Sacramento... ------ 419 789 1,208 54 566 620 473 1,355 1,828 
San Benito. -......-- 6 10 16 7 2 9 13 12 25 
San Bernardino------ 614 443 1,057 359 174 533 973 617 1,590 
San Diego.....--.--- 720 251 971 229 105 334 949 356 1,305 
San Francisco. ---.--- 1,586 1,094 2,680 1,415 800 2,215 3,001 1,894 4,895 
San Joaquin..-....-- 256 163 419 175 105 280 431 268 699 
San Luis Obispo- - --- 27 42 69 17 23 33 59 92 
San Mateo....--.--- 391 178 569 189 87 276 580 265 845 
Santa Barbara_------ 122 88 210 57 48 105 179 136 315 
Santa Clara. ......-. 236 126 362 51 35 86 287 161 448 
119 89 208 57 36 93 176 125 301 
707 110 817 198 39 237 905 149 || 1,054 
252 173 425 175 118 293 427 291 718 
317 192 509 169 112 281 486 304 790 
326 192 518 142 93 235 468 285 753 
250 237 487 152 93 245 402 330 732 
135 96 231 77 39 116 212 135 347 
| ae 27,593 18,678 46,271 13,062 8,235 || 21,297 40,655 | 26,913 67,568 
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TABLE 4 


TOTAL GRADED ENROLLMENT, BY COUNTIES, WITH PER CENTS OF 
INCREASE OR DECREASE SINCE MARCH 31, 1952 


Total enrollment, kindergarten _ Increase or decrease be- 
and grades 1 through 14, | tween March 31, 1952 
County March 31, 1953 | and March 31, 1953 
\ 
Male Female Total || Number | Per cent 
EES ees a aoe ee eee 61,313 59,433 120,746 || 7,974 Tt 
AE a ene Des eps Pace 18 14 || 32 || —3 —8.6 
(OS SS eee eae 894 842 || 1,736 | —6 —.3 
Oe ee SALE SN SEE eet © 6,670 6,423 || 138,093 | 18 a 
NGMBNPORS meee cn ec oe 933 925 | 1,858 | 9 5 
CL ae ee ee 1,240 1,073 || 2,313 || —20 —.9 
Contra Costa_.....-_- Sa 37,614 | 35,439 | 73,053 || 2,676 3.8 
ym naleneat ele naar ae 1,166 1,178 || 2344 | 19.6 
El Dorado..........-.- Bye eetia 1,579 1,488 || 3,067 | 119 4.0 
(OES Se ER ee ae OE a 32,814 30,488 || 63,302 | 3,195 5.3 
} 
Le NS ee eee eee 1,846 1,613 | 3,459 | 84 2.5 
ENS ES | re ee ieee 8,291 7,720 | 16,011 | 1,416 9.7 
eS RR ITT 7,658 7,286 || 14.944 || 922 6.6 
OS SAS ne penta ees 1,178 1,114 2,292 || —3l —1.3 
EE are as ee See 28,191 26,111 | 54,302 | 2,315 4.5 
| 
RSE BIS a SN cle 5,491 5,245 || 10,736 | —58 —.5 
ES ord eg ey eee nee 1,180 959 i 2,139 | —3 —.1 
nae tan 2,198 1,972 || 4,170 || 77 1.9 
Dos-Angeles...................- 388,083 366,727 || 754,810 | 55,365 7.9 
RRR ee ere ee 4,578 4,432 || 9,010 | 2:2 
aie Seer 7,897 7,520 || 15,417 |} 1,433 10.2 
PANNE Sk ee 406 372 778 || —8 —1.0 
DePNNINO 4,602 4,303 | 8,905 |! 562 6.7 
RU eee a ee 8,076 7,666 15,742 || 284 1.8 
ENG pee ee ee 937 847 | 1,784 | 52 3.0 
Ee OE ae REO 135 113 | 248 || —3 —1.2 
ES Se eee aan 12,386 11,842 24,228 || 1,528 6.7 
OL ee ORT Sane 3,910 3,611 7,521 || 313 4.3 
ON ER Ea: 1,728 1,621 | 3,349 || 115 3.6 
CN AS eee eae eee 26,179 24,336 | 50,515 | 5,738 12.8 
© Ee ee 4542| 4,136]/ 8678|| —s12| —5.6 
DS SE ee Rerartys Seeett 1,409 1,283 2,692 || 9 so 
Rivermie.....................- 19,542 17,922 || 37,464 3,322 9.7 
REMRUINNO. noe ee 30,443 30,074 || 60,517 || 5,958 10.9 
ReMMSPRIO oe onto 1,140 1,129 || 2,269 || 15 By f 
San Bernardino............-.-.. 33,930 31,839 || 65,769 || 5,072 8.4 
TS LU ae a eto 53,653 51,020 104,673 || 8,796 9.2 
Saniwrancisoo: .._......-..-.-. 39,747 36,317 || 76,064 || 4,858 6.8 
San Joaquin...............---- 20,877 19,867 || 40,744 || 1,622 4.1 
San Luis Obispo. -__._-.---_---- 5,781 5,437 | 11,218 | 856 8.3 
Peanabee: ooo sce 26,087 24,539 | 50,626 || 5,245 11.6 
Ranta ssarbara.:2--=.....-...=- 9,035 8,482 |} 17,517 || 441 2.6 
Panta wiere......-.-......-.-. 32,271 30,644 62,915 || 5,719 10.0 
TEEN, 6c) rc 5,543 5,111 10,654 || 179 i Pe 
LS ere eae 4,877 4,551 | 9,428 | 537 6.0 
Riera cetera ee 278 236 || 514 || 9 1.8 
LOOSE ES eee ea aed 3,412 3,152 || 6,564 162 2.5 
WATERS hee BR rao pet 11,922 10,692 | 22,614 1,707 8.2 
LO een eee ee 10,303 9,505 19,808 | 1,460 8.0 
ROMMNMINR As 0h SS face 15,178 14,436 | 29,614 | 1,259 4.4 
Ns ei BE Se 2,954 2,824 5,778 || 125 2.2 
AE SA ERE aR 2,106 1,891 | 3,997 120 Re: 
LETS XE ee ee ates 499 453 952 || —30 —3.1 
Se eee eae 17,633 16,434 34,067 150 4 
eeeeeNG Ser Si Ph 1,243 1,140 | 2,383 | 86 3.7 
ne ee ee eee een eeieege 12,379 11,560 23,939 || 1,763 8.0 
GRR NR Sieansaaalaanie 4,291 4,106 || 8,397 || 868 11.5 
AS nes eee meres 3,018 2,775 5,793 | 405 7.5 
Rioters 1,033,284 | 974,268 |/ 2,007,552 | 134,844 | 7.2 
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TABLE 5 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Postgraduate pupils Special day and evening 


Ungraded pupils in 
in elementary schools classes in elementary schools 


elementary schools 


County 


Male Female | Male Female | Total Male Female Total 


po es 63 23 | 86 | os me ” i 2 e 
MNO gonna ew esos ae a | Ee ae ee ie mt ay 


Amador ae os re | an es oe a pee ita 
Butte-_-_-- em al Be. be oe sia Ze ee ee 
Calaveras - - SS as ae | = as — ae pe ae 
ve z 11 3 14 | 2 1 3 a es = 
Contra Costa- : == we = | =e - ae ote ay ne 
Del Norte---- : Za ee. aa) ae “a a ea wa on 
El Dorado... =....-- a es ee | ae ae ag — = re 
Wresnign 2 scs ccc bas pa ae ae = oa =e oa 24 
| 
ET i eee = ait cael se a x3 Pe 2 ou 
Humboldt. ........-=< the 1 1| 1 1 2 a ey. a 
jo = Se =| aa ae a ae Be aa 
oC a Ee isos wa} ae = = a ee Pr 
| eee aaeene aes ae ee) eS 3s Re 36 53 89 


[eee eres Be =e 
Los Angeles--------- 150 29 | 179 | 
a oh eeeal ae a ee = aig a te 


Mariposa... -.------ 3 1 4 ee - a a = as 


2 ee ee eee ‘as eg pe a so as si ae aa 
MMMM. ccnccasnssas = == ae a xis sas ne mS a 
Riveraide.......-.-- me wy pe 2s a2 say ae = os 


Sacramento. -...---- 4 2 6 a 25 ti 
San Benito. -.-...---- 2a ne ou is ae 5a ea ea a5 


San Bernardino------ = ee ee a i te 
San: Diego.......----- 389 155 544 aa wi sy oe a oi 
San Francisco- - - ---- ai: St pe a2 pe _ 

San Joaquin----.---- 1 = 1 us aS ae ae 
San Luis Obispo- - - -- er < _ oe ne 


San Mateo.-.-------- 6 4 10 a ois an ae as a 
Santa Barbara------- ae ai ae = yet és 1 2 3 
Santa Clara-_-....---- 32 16 48 = baal wth as we Sa 


Santa Crus........-- pas me az oS easel a8 ae Za wae 
Slants oc ne cases ne <3 pent Se aon a = a ae 
| 
Bite ooo aa ae = | be as a 2m ae as a 
Siskiveu- 25 1 21 3 re oat pee = a = 
Co Nae eee 1 1| 2 | ae J.) = a ~~ ie 
CSE a ee 57 30 | 87 | a a a ee a aS 
Stanislaus_----.------ 12 ” 17 | oe ie aa 8 6 14 
| 
SC ee se ar etl 2 2s aa = = aa 
SReleminines eos 52-9 1 aia 1} ay ee 3 a aa a 
Geni =~ cua= 58 1 wat 1 |} ee - ee oe ES aa 
On ae 1| 1 || ss = ua aa as aa 
Puolumne-....-22<. £ -- | Rll Py pe a ga = ae 
Wentieets2-2iccsc2e5 1 Bes) #| aS ae = = ce oe 
Wali csstiastecssce ea ia | a ae we sa ie _ ne 
WHUGe cso aoc2 5 as i 1 |) 1 i se ore = Re oe 
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ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 
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Special classes“for?physically3handicapped minors 


County Elementary schools pan aap th eto’ High school level Junior college level 

Male | Fe |] Total || Male | Fe | Total | Male | Fe || Total |] Male | F& |! Total 
male male male male 

Alameda- ------ 122 126 248 17 16 | 33 36 68 104 a me ae 
eee a an = aa za ae ae ee Est - =o = 
Amador... ---- = mes a os ee oi ws ae a a es a 
LS ae 9 8 17 — as Ze 1 1 2 ee es = 
Calaveras ------ 2 ~ 2 = = ~ 9 6 15 a ee ve 
Colum .......--- 1 = 1 Pe wie = = ae e ao: ae ee 
Contra Costa--- 63 57 120 4 8 12 12 9 21 re ae as 
i 3 2 i i a = i ne et nhs be be 
61 84 145 23 9 32 19 24 43 aie ue ae 
22 il 33 be ae bi I 3 “4 che ee a 
11 18 29 ez ne oe ae = es be me ee 
109 82 || 191 me im ae 48 17 65 a eh ss 
10 7 17 os . =e a = es = ee a 
Lassen.....---- “4 2 6 pee a ai a a = wn x Ae 
Los Angeles..--| 1,755 | 1,341 |} 3,096 123 97 220 379 478 857 4 3 a 
Madera. ------- 2 we ae ns a! ae = an ae se 
| OT ee 4 7 11 — es ae 2 1 3 a a = 
Mariposa - - - - - - wd oe we a eee os we ae Zs an ae os 
Mendocino- - - -- 2 3 5 as ais es ae _ es a =. ics 
Merced. .------ 13 9 22 a — ead a on aa ie Zs ae 
mModoe......-.- as Be ee aie = -_ on oa we = ae ae 
ee se oe oes ae a= wie ae _ oe = ne 
Monterey - - ---- 6 4 10 1 ae 1 1 1 2 we a aa 
ae == oe = ee 22 ai ae sh Be = = be 
Nevada. .------- =e a =e a BS - ae 26 ae pes yes 
Grange: .....-=- 77 79 156 7 5 12 ve oe ae a ae “e 
Plaoer......--- 19 24 43 oa oe ae 14 19 33 1 2 3 
Plumas. ------- 2 ee 2 1 ae 1 ies 1 me pall Pe 
Riverside - - - . -- 29 26 55 ae as my 34 19 53 i oo se 
Sacramento. - -- 45 32 77 ae a oa 20 16 36 oe se = 
San Benito----- és ne we = =e oe =a zs is aS a as 
San Bernardino- 85 60 145 2 6 28 42 70 a ee re 
San Diego------ 144 113 257 8 4 12 8 12 20 - ae: ae 
San Francisco..| 443 398 841 18 10 28 69 82 151 te a = 
San Joaquin---- 61 30 91 2 8 10 8 22 30 a = ate 
San Luis Obispo 5 6 11 ae ae we as ae on oe = a 
San Mateo. ---- 59 56 115 ds aie wi 3 5 8 sis =e oe 
Santa Barbara-- 20 17 37 2 as 2 3 5 8 ~ =e =e 
Santa Clara ---- 60 58 118 14 Je 14 19 10 29 = se = 
Santa Cruz_---- 16 16 32 ex we sc 6 5 11 ae ne ae 
Shasta.......-- 9 7 16 ae oa ae 1 3 4 ae = a 
es - we 2 ees Fa sis ae ae sie = as ae 
Siskiyou - - ----- 1 4 wa ae oe 1 1 2 ee mee 5S 

Noane.......-- 33 21 54 4 1 5 2 4 6 = oe = 
BonomA.......... 12 8 20 1 1 2 3 9 12 ae ao me 
Stanislaus. ----- 25 22 47 ee ae ws 1 “- 1 1 3 4 
Sitter. .......- 1 1 2 ae Be wes a oe = 2 = $e 
Tehama. .--_-.--- ee oe wa we oe on 1 ae 1 aes aS me 
Trinity.......- = =a om ae ss ae a _ 2 eS eee =m 
vepecoets Sf 64 42 106 ‘3 nye ce 8 7 15 = es i 
Tuolumne-.----- aed ae eet ae =e = oe ie ~~ be ae 5 
Ventura......-- 15 15 30 3 4 ef 1 4 5 ae as es 
ES: ae ae ie = we ses om ae ae se wes aie 
“ae 4 4 cn om ym wai = = = ee <a 
Total <3 3,428 | 2,801 || 6,229 230 167 397 738 874 || 1,612 6 8 14 
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TABLE 5—Continued 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Special classes for mentally retarded minors 


County Elementary schools Gr nine? and 8 in junior High school level 
igh schoo 
Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Alameda thas ee 393 219 612 149 114 263 261 180 441 
i ae os ae ae ie a3 a5 =a <a aa 
A i So ore acaes aS in pn ds = 36 = #a aes 
0 ee 24 16 40 ie es a PS ae an 
Calaveras........--- as a oe - = Sa a xa ‘at 
re ae ata 2 wz = <4 Ja ee a 
Contra Costa_..----- 72 45 117 ree a iad 20 rs 27 
Del Norte...-.-.---- ea <e pis on = a Sa ba ses 
El Dorado..........- sea ms mS Pe pe aes pe ad 
1 eae 155 96 251 27 12 39 a ia ae 
er a a oe sa ais a eo ae 

Humboldt_....-.---- 15 11 26 23 32 
Imperial _ .-....-.--- ws ae a aa st Pd me ae a 
ae ny re ae ee a << aa 
Wee = oo 209 118 327 ‘as ia me 33 15 48 
Lc eee 12 8 20 a ie ai a5 we ay 
OO as oa as om na we me Ee Si 
OO i < a = =a ae sa 
Los Angeles. .--..--- 4.032 2,715 6,747 177 124 301 149 95 244 
“Sere 6 2 8 a oa wa aa nse pas 
ee 31 17 48 aa os ics He ee _ 
Mariposa--...-..---- << ne ae ae da oe ae oe ae 
Mendocino- --------- ne a wed ee a pe we Ks on 
Merced..........--5- 44 31 75 <a ne a oa Ate me 
eee ees ad ait oa a ae a aa = ag 
pO eee es ans ie aw wa aha “a oa 
Monterey .-----.---- 108 64 172 ie Sa as 3 2 5 
Wepee.. osec- cesses 13 9 22 15 ns we pe: 
Nevada............. 7 2 9 on = oe: me ae ae 
CAGES oo aso 100 54 154 6 5 ll a <2 ag 
i 23 17 40 1 aa 1 = a wa 
| een a ai es pe ae ae ae i 
Riverside... ..-.---- 89 44 133 4 7 11 ze Zs es 
Sacramento. -------- 387 156 543 9 20 29 pes tia a 
San Benito----...--- 32 16 48 ae a pe 16 5 21 
San Bernardino- ----- 138 83 221 50 39 89 23 10 33 
San Diego.-.---.---- 498 311 809 175 116 291 151 108 259 
San Francisco- - - ---- 396 253 649 216 130 346 280 195 475 
San Joaquin_---_---- 87 61 148 15 12 27 97 38 135 
San Luis Obispo- - --- 25 20 45 a ae ge ee pe S.: 
38 26 64 pe Sa ee? ee a5 
68 30 98 9 1 10 12 7 19 
105 71 176 5 9 14 8 3 11 
70 63 133 aa ae ae 9 14 23 
23 15 38 aa es wa == oi es 
42 21 63 9 4 13 “4 ie ‘5 
59 32 91 “a aa ae aa op a 
235 114 349 a i a 18 10 28 
13 2 15 en Ss = a ee as 
122 80 202 s a ri 21 13 34 
66 56 122 8 7 15 9 6 15 
19 8 27 ie oa oa 9 3 6 
7,756 4,886 12,642 891 616 1,507 1,123 714 1,837 
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TABLE 5—Continued 
ENROLLMENT IN SPECIAL CLASSES, BY COUNTIES 


Compulsory continuation || 


Special pupils in regular classes 


classes | j l ; 
County | High school level | Junior college level 
| | I 
Male | Female || Total Male | Female || Total || Male | Female || Total 
| | 
Alameda. ..........- 147 88 || 235 |} 84 22 106 = ae as 
over ee = = ait aia eo ai Ee 22 Be 
a nee ae as a | 67 = tf : ex 
LS SS ae e Be ot | 5 4 || ee ~ 
Calaveras........... oe eal =| ae | i : saa = 
Lo eee =~ | Jol Sf 2 | | Se .. || ce 
Contra Costa-------- 114 65 | 179 | ae Be | aoa a | as 
Le = a a | - == it 21] | ou 
El Dorado. ...:...-- 3 al ae) Res a | a = || : 
(ES ee 145 116 | 261 | 36 4 || 40 I 971 248 | 1,219 
— apn ace see we | ae | ae oe Se ! =o = ee 
mmboidt..........- 42 17 | 59 | es | pee | : =a = 
Imperial. ._____..--- As =) -- || 2 = | 2 || 15 16 || 31 
DW oe oe = se os za | ae =] a 
LOS ee eames 289 50 | 339 | 14 5 | 19 || 560 457 || 1,017 
| | 1] | 
LO ee me sol 3% as ae | Bee oe S on 
to eee ee ae a te ae | ree | é . 
ia eee = ao | as oe) I 12 16 
——— eo une 3,197 1,646 4,843 | 499 344 843 || 4,030 3,887 7,917 
| a ee = al -- | = = | : es i 
1] | 
0 - > oe: 2 1 | 3 || 347 144 491 
Marinoma- 2s <5 = a asf se oul elt 2c =o sl 
Mendocino- - -------- es sea oa ae =a ae ae — me 
CS een BS ol aon ie | gett les Sc ore 
TT - 94 ae is - an ss os pe 
OS oe area eee a a se 1 || 1 i oe ae se 
Monterey - ---------- 42 7 | 49 | ae | ay 162 218 380 
ae - Bi all a | ol 8 12 20 
Nevada...-.-------- = Sel aout ae oi| - || “= a ee 
eae =e Bau -- || 33 5 || 38 || 52 61 113 
Placer | 1 | | 30 1s} 48 
2 cece eee ee ene -- -- | -- |] -- -- | o- || 6 
Pumas... oa ae Sil wall ee eel well sr Sent A 
Riverside... .......- 65 27 | 92 || _ =A} =| 22 27 49 
Sacramento. - ..----- 95 21} 116 || 37 1 |] 38 |) 42 60 102 
San Benito--.--..----- = = -- || te S| -- || ae Seclt es 
| | | | 
San Bernardino- --_--- 125 40 | 165 1 5 1 6)! 2,285 1,214 3,499 
San Diego......----- 458 235 | 693 a3 J pee! 161 82 || 243 
San Francisco- - - ---- 528 285 | 813 | 2 atl aallt 336 237 || 573 
San Joaquin.-_--.---- 117 44 | 161 36 131 || 167 || ae ae | a 
San Luis Obispo- - - - - ee con ox ] 113 ae | 113 1 2 6 | 8 
San Mateo-__-.._---- 5 3 8 1 1 | 2 96 186 || 282 
Santa Barbara------- 22 21 43 || 1 1 || Bt 41 88 129 
Santa Clara... -..--- 62 84 146 || 2s oe} || = =e = 
Santa Cruz_.----- Bead 176 33 209 Ss ox pee | = za ne 
NS eee 15 1 16 || 2 sim | 10 31 41 
RRS oe coe Aaa, = a oe es le | a a = 
re ot ae oa : eee! well Sim = om 
hh as aS a2 -- || =< = eal = a x 
se a ae a 82 || 82); 51 166} 217 
12 18 | ee seull -- || 43 36 || 79 
| |] | 
a: ~ we oa ae || ool = si} we 
23 6 | 29 || 71 73 144 35 49 84 
91 49 140 | * .- || wee ae on I mn 
| | 
a ay a Pe | a “9 14 || OR 
a oe --| a all -- | 9 16 || 25 
5,770 2,844 || 8,614 | 1,606 676 | 2,282 || 9,320 7,263 || 16,583 
| l I H | 
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Classes for adults 
Total enrollment in 
: ; special classes 
County High school level Junior college level 
Male Female || Total Male Female || Total Male Female || Total 

9,874 13,869 23,743 we we ae 11,146 14,725 25,871 
24 43 67 ae a ae 691 43 734 
48 54 102 oe a Ae 87 83 170 
15 36 51 oes ae a 26 42 68 
68 79 147 ai a ae 82 83 165 
3,273 4,917 8,190 1,663 1,480 3,143 §,221 6,588 11,809 
Wel Neste. .....-~.<- 3 oa we es on atid om a2 oe 
El Dorado... ......- os — we me oe 3 
MigsnG.—...-.2...=-- 2,575 3,304 5,879 as ae ae 4,012 3,897 7,909 
ON re 26 68 94 sis a oe 26 68 94 
Humboidt........... 344 67: 1,017 ae aa es 454 728 1,182 
co 198 215 413 ‘de ‘ots ia 226 249 475 
on 55 71 126 = sons da 55 71 126 
CEC CRE ES 5,916 9,408 15,324 an oe oe 7,214 10,205 17,419 
MRS oe oT Se 1,034 1,239 2,273 ia ae as 1,056 1,254 2,310 
Bet eno stone 8 6 14 ae ees wa 26 22 48 
eee 148 180 328 ed an aa 164 18 350 
Los Angeles--...----- 40,752 82,237 || 122,989 11,741 12,390 24,131 66,988 | 105,411 || 172,399 
Mieders... -...-2.--- 147 258 405 ws ‘i we 157 26: 419 
J OT ee 1,177 772 1,949 1,912 969 2,881 3,475 1,911 5,386 
Masinosa... ........- ot a as “a mie a 3 1 4 
Mendocino. _-------- 110 190 300 ae a aa 112 193 305 
ee 403 269 672 ‘iu wa is 461 310 771 
jE Ree 47 49 96 ms és aa 47 49 96 
[eee oe nea = a ae on a — 1 1 
Monterey... 2... 2,058 1,592 3,650 1,251 1,553 2,804 3,654 3,452 7,106 
OM ding eens 579 635 1,214 as — aa 617 666 1,283 
Negiitie <5 i a ae ao oe a 9 12 
ONaga 5 sone oe 1,244 2,536 3,780 1,574 1,834 3,408 3,093 4,579 7,672 
OE ee oe eee 829 959 1,788 ee sie a 917 1,039 1,956 
IANS gs ees 100 26 126 ee aa 103 27 130 
Riverside............- 980 1,493 || 2,473 287 417 704 1,510 2,060 3,570 
Sacramento__....---- 3,553 2,910 || 6,463 = oe, <2 4,192 3,218 7,410 
San Benito.-...-.---- 153 166 |} 319 = ae ae 201 187 388 
San Bernardino------ 3,441 3,991 7,432 1,732 1,155 2,887 7,934 6,639 14,573 
San. Diego... ......- 8,962 14,474 23,436 267 265 11,221 15,875 27,096 
San Francisco. - - ---- 15,483 16,353 31,836 = a we 17,777 17,947 35,724 
San Joaquin--------- 988 894 1,882 ae ae ae 1,412 1,240 652 
San Luis Obispo- - - -- 971 917 1,888 me = ie 1,116 949 2,065 
San: Mateo...==.-.-. 2,500 4,472 6,972 2,565 3,336 5,901 5,273 8,089 13,362 

Santa Barbara- - ----- 1,504 2,208 || 3,712 || a oe oa 1,683 2,380 : 
Santa Clara. -...----- 6,040 7,643 13,683 || ¥ a2 Ae 6,345 7,894 14,239 
Santa Crus....----.- 894 1,079 | 1,973 || os = a 1,171 1,210 381 
[1 OT Eee 996 1,212 | 2,208 | es ae ae 1,054 1,269 2,323 
eS ee eae a 5 sa ae ‘is pe PP we a 
Sighivou.....-..<.<- 282 192 474 oa -_ De 285 19) 483 
Se 2,518 2,325 | 4,843 | = ey a 2,613 2,378 4,991 
1,088 1,360 2,448 225 351 576 | 1,496 2,039 530 
261 442 | 703 || 972 1,381 2,353 1,588 2,025 3,613 
98 390 || 488 || a zs = 112 393 505 
193 232 | 425 | Ses ws na 195 232 427 
25 41], 66 |) a < 26 41 67 
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JEPARIMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


NEW STATE EDUCATION BUILDING 


During the period from May 18 to July 1, all the offices of the 
State Department of Education which are located in Sacramento moved 
to the new State Education Building, at 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento, 
with the exception of the Textbook Warehouse and the district office 
and warehouse of the Surplus Property Agency, which will remain in 
their former locations, 1108 R Street and 1126% I Street, respectively. 

The Bureau of Adult Education, the Bureau of Indian Education, and 
the headquarters office of the Child Care Center Program moved from 
Los Angeles to the new location in Sacramento during the week of June 8. 
The headquarters office of the Bureau of Agricultural Education, pre- 
viously located at California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, 
will move to Sacramento on July 1. The office of the State Teachers’ 
Retirement System is also established in the new State Education Building. 

Correspondence should be directed to the State Department of Edu- 
cation, 721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, and visitors should come to 
that address. 

On Thursday, July 9, the dedication and laying of the cornerstone 
of the new building will be held, following which there will be tours 
of the building. All friends of education are cordially invited to be present 
at this event. 


CLASSIFICATION OF HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
FOR SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Chief state school officers in the United States have recently received 
from Rall I. Grigsby, Acting Commissioner of Education in the new 
federal Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, a communication 
enclosing General Information Bulletin No. 37 from National Head- 
quarters of Selective Service. This bulletin, dated April 28, 1953, modifies 
and clarifies the rights of high school students under Selective Service 
procedures. The information contained in it is presented here, in slightly 
abbreviated form, because of its importance to high school students and 


principals. 
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Under the Selective Service law every youth must register with a local board 
within five days after he reaches his eighteenth birthday, although he does not actu- 
ally become liable for service until he is 18% years of age. Shortly after a youth 
registers, his local Selective Service board will mail him a classification questionnaire. 
The local board will classify the registrant on the basis of the information he puts 
into this questionnaire. , 

National Headquarters of Selective Service officials have announced that local 
boards may classify a high school student directly into Class I-S if they have in 
their possession, prior to making the classification, evidence that the registrant is 
a full-time high school student and that he is making satisfactory grades. It is there- 
fore suggested that every youth who receives a questionnaire while still in high 
school go to the principal of the high school, after mailing his questionnaire, and 
request the principal to send a letter to the student’s local Selective Service board. 
The principal’s letter should attest that the registrant is a full-time student at that 
high school, that he is making satisfactory grades, and it should give the date on 
which the student is expected to receive his diploma. 

A student who receives a I-S statutory deferment is entitled to retain that classi- 
fication until one of the following occurs: (1) he graduates, (2) he reaches age 20, 
or (3) he ceases to make satisfactory grades. 

By classifying a student directly into Class I-S a local board can, in many instances, 
effect a monetary saving to the government, besides avoiding inconvenience to the 
student. If the student is classified in I-A he must be sent for a preinduction physical 
examination when his order number is reached. Since a preinduction physical exam- 
ination is only good for a prescribed period, many students who might later be 
reclassified into I-S would have to be re-examined after the termination of their I-S 
deferment. 

If the registrant disagrees with the classification made by the local board he may 
appeal to the State Appeal Board by merely sending, within ten days from the date 
of mailing? a letter to his local board stating that he wishes to appeal his classification. 

All registrants are required by law to notify their local boards of changes in their 
status. Therefore, all high school students should be reminded that they must notify 
their local boards when they receive their diplomas, when they cease to make satis- 
factory grades, or if they quit high school without graduating. 

One of the problems facing many a youth in his last year of high school is deciding 
whether to go into service immediately after graduation and discharge his obligation 
or go on to college and try to complete his education before going into service. 

For the high school senior intending to enter college, there are two provisions to 
consider. First, a full-time college student called for induction during his academic 
year may request that he be deferred until he has finished his academic year of study. 
If he does so, the deferment must be granted. However, he can obtain such a statutory 
deferment only once. 

Also, a youth who starts a full-time college course before being called can try 
for a second type of student deferment. He can apply for permission to take the 
Selective Service College Qualification Test, which is being given at various intervals 
each year. The results of the test are sent to the local board. The board can then 
defer the student for another academic year if he has achieved a certain score or if 
he attains prescribed class standing. A local board is not required to defer a student 
who meets either of these criteria but its decision is subject to appeal. 

A student can also gain deferment by being accepted for college military training. 
Members of college ROTC units are deferred, so long as they remain in good stand- 

1 The letter requesting appeal from classification by local board must be received by the State 


Appeal Board within ten days of the date on which the notice of classification was mailed by the 
local board, as shown by the date stamped on the envelope by the Post Office. 
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ing, provided they sign an agreement to accept a commission upon graduation and 
serve two years on active duty. 

Students should be reminded that a deferment is just that—a delay. When the 
student graduates from college, he is expected to serve two years on active duty. 
In fact, if he has been deferred, he remains liable for service until age 35. 

If high school students are advised of their rights and obligations under the law 
and keep their local boards correctly advised of their status at all times, the Selective 
Service machinery can function with the minimum of concern and inconvenience 
to the registrant and a lighter work load on the local board. The men who operate 
the local boards or appeal boards, or act as appeal agents and advisors, all serve 
without compensation. These men donate their time as a patriotic service so that 
our registrants may be classified by local men who are familiar with local conditions. 


NTEHPHETATUNS UF LAW 


APPLICABLE 10 SCHOOLS 


ELMER LAINE, Administrative Adviser 


[The following items are merely digests, and although care is taken to state accu- 
rately the purport of the opinions reported, the items have the limitations common 
to all digests. The reader is therefore urged to examine the complete text of an opinion 
digested and, when necessary, secure competent legal advice before taking any action 
based thereon.] 


OPINIONS OF CALIFORNIA ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Authority to Grant a Credential Following Mandatory 
Revocation of Previous Credential of Applicant 


The State Board of Education has discretionary power under Educa- 
tion Code Section 12106 to grant a credential to an applicant who has 
had a previous credential revoked pursuant to Education Code Section 
12755 (which makes revocation mandatory following the conviction of 
the holder for commission of any crime enumerated therein), provided 
such revocation was not for the conviction of a sex offense defined in 
Section 12011.7. (AGO 53-12; 21 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 65.) 


Incompatible Offices; County Supervisor and 
Trustee of a Union High School District 

A county supervisor may not also concurrently be the trustee of a 
union high school district located within the same county. The duties 
and responsibilities of the two offices are incompatible. A conflict of 
interest could arise in fulfilling the duties and responsibilities imposed 
upon each office by law. The offices being incompatible, the first office 
occupied becomes vacant upon the actual assumption of the duties of 
the second office. (AGO 52-250; 21 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 94.) 


Compatible Offices; Clerk and Assessor of Sixth-class 
Nonchartered City and Trustee of Union High School District 

The duties imposed by law upon the offices of the city clerk and city 
assessor of a sixth-class nonchartered city and those of a trustee of a 
union high school district in the same county are not incompatible and 
both may be held concurrently by one person. The duties of such clerk 
and assessor are ministerial rather than legislative; their exercise would 
not require inconsistent action or a division of loyalty with the exercise 
by the same person of the legislative duties imposed upon a trustee of 
a union high school district. School district taxes are levied in the same 
manner as county or city and county taxes; in no case do the property 
assessments of a city assessor affect the county tax roll. (AGO 53-16; 
21 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 117.) 
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Compiled by MARGARET RAUCH, Administrative Assistant 


NOTES ON DEPARTMENT ALT 


WORKSHOP ON PUBLIC LIBRARY STANDARDS 


The California State Library, which constitutes the Division of 
Libraries of the State Department of Education, sponsored a workshop 
on public library standards at Sacramento Junior College, March 28 to 
April 2, 1953. The workshop leader was Robert D. Leigh, director of 
the recent nation-wide Public Library Inquiry. Librarians from 45 
representative public libraries in California participated in the formu- 
lation of tentative standards of materials, facilities, and personnel essen- 
tial to good public library service. A statement of these tentative 
standards will be submitted to the California Library Association for 
approval or modification. 


HOSPITAL INTERNSHIP FOR VETERANS 


Recent changes in U. S. Veterans Administration regulations have 
placed hospital internship courses in the category of institutional training. 
As such, these courses will be subject to approval and supervision by 
the Bureau of Readjustment Education as are other types of medical 
training for veterans under Public Law 346 and Public Law 550. The 
Bureau is now in the process of co-ordinating the change-over from the 
Division of Apprenticeship Standards of the Department of Industrial 
Relations, which formerly approved and supervised internship training 
as part of their on-job-training program. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAMS IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


At the request of the Committee on Vocational Education in the 
Junior College of the California Junior College Association, the Bureau 
of Guidance is undertaking a study of the student personnel programs 
in California’s public junior colleges. The Committee on Student Per- 
sonnel Work of the state association and a similar committee of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges are co-operating in this study, 
which will deal with the patterns of organization for counseling, place- 
ment, housing, student activities, student welfare, student health services, 
and the granting of loans and scholarships. Several of the junior colleges 
have been visited this spring and the information gathered is being used 
in formulating procedures for carrying on the study. The remaining 
colleges will be visited next fall. 
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JOINT MEETING OF STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND 
COUNCIL OF STATE COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


The State Board of Education and the Council of State College Presi- 
dents held a joint meeting in Oakland on April 16, 1953, at which dis- 
cussion centered around several areas of joint concern: functions and 
curriculum of the state colleges, staff personnel, and the state college 
building program. The State Board of Education reaffirmed its previous 
endorsement of the long-term building program of the state colleges 
and of requesting adjustments in compensation for all state college em- 
ployees, such adjustments to be made in relationship to the schedules 
existing in both the public schools and the University of California. 


EDUCATION OF HOMEMAKERS 


Members of the Bureau of Homemaking Education have been work- 
ing with the State College Curriculum Committee on the Education of 
Homemakers, which is concerned with the development of a plan for 
homemaking education in the state colleges. The committee expects to 
prepare clear statements of objectives for the homemaker, the teacher 
of home economics, and the home economist in business which will help 
guide the kinds of educational experiences in this area to be offered by 
the state colleges. The committee will also consider the extent and degree 
to which homemaking education should be developed in each of the 
colleges and the kind of staff, facilities, and equipment that will be 
necessary for such a program. 

Everyone concerned with home and family living will be interested 
in the fact that this committee has started with “Homemaking for the 
Homemaker” as the core of the state college program. Other emphases 
will be considered as natural outgrowths of the home-centered approach. 
The committee believes that other aspects of the program will gain 
greater strength through the development of a strong foundation pro- 
gram in homemaking, and that through increased emphasis on home- 
making more students who are training for teaching will be attracted 
into this program where a shortage of teachers exists. 


Membership of the committee is as follows: 


C. O. McCorkle, California State Polytechnic College, Chairman 

Mrs. Gwendolyn D. Wagner, Chico State College 

Louise Porch, Fresno State College 

Mrs. Flo Ramsey, Humboldt State College 

Albert Graves, Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Sciences 
George Sorensen, San Diego State College 

Gertrude Luehning, San Francisco State College 

Margaret Jones, San Jose State College 

M. Catherine Starr, Sacramento State College 

James B. Enochs, Specialist in State College Curricula, State Department of 


Education 


FUR YOUR INFORMATION 


CHARTERS OF FREEDOM 


The original copies of three great American documents—The Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights—were 
placed on permanent display in the Exhibition Hall of the National 
Archives at Washington on December 15, 1953, the one hundred sixty- 
first anniversary of the ratification of the Bill of Rights. 

The National Archives and Records Service of the General Services 
Administration has recently announced the issuance of Charters of Free- 
dom, a 16-page publication presenting readable facsimiles of these three 
documents under one cover. The pages are 11 by 14 inches in size, per- 
mitting the reproduction of the documents at only a little less than half- 
size. Each document is accompanied by text giving briefly its historical 
background. One page relates the story of the travels of the documents, 
the measures taken to protect them from destruction or loss in time of 
war, and the precautions against deterioration during storage or exhibit. 

Charters of Freedom is intended for wide circulation among educators, 
teachers, and school pupils in the belief that it will help to develop a 
richer understanding and appreciation of the fundamental principles 
underlying our democracy. The publication can be ordered by mail at 
a price of 25 cents per copy, or 20 cents in quantities of 500 or more. 
Checks or money orders should be made payable to the Treasurer of 
the United States and sent to Wayne C. Grover, Archivist of the United 
States, The National Archives, Washington 25, D.C. 


“KEEP OUR ROADSIDES CLEAN” 


The California State Chamber of Commerce has launched a campaign 
to eliminate unsightly litter along the state’s roadsides. The program of 
education regarding ‘the need for this effort will be developed through 
local committees which will include representatives of schools, youth 
groups, and parent-teacher associations. 

The remedy for unnecessary littering of roadsides proposed by the 
State Chamber of Cemmerce is a simple one. The motoring public is to 
be induced to carry used grocery bags or other containers in their auto- 
mobiles; to deposit in these containers, while driving, any accumulated 
rubbish such as paper, bottles, cans, and picnic remnants; and then to dis- 
pose of these containers in receptacles provided for the purpose along 
the highways or at roadside services patronized along the route. One of 
the key points in the plan is that district engineers of the State Division 
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of Highways are authorized to place trash containers at strategic spots 
along the highways under their jurisdiction. 

A number of desirable effects are expected to result from the proposed 
improvement in behavior of the traveling public, among which are the 
following: (1) Driving will be made more pleasant through the elimina- 
tion of roadside litter; (2) California will not rank among the states 
having the most untidy highways; (3) the annual expenditure of $450,000 
by the State Division of Highways for scavenging of bottles and cans 
thoughtlessly tossed from passing cars will be reduced, and the savings 
can be used for needed highway construction or roadside beautification; 
and (4) the danger from roadside fires started through the effect of sun 
shining through glass bottles will be reduced or eliminated. 

The Chamber of Commerce urges teachers and other school personnel 
to give attention to this subject, before the beginning of summer vaca- 
tions, by explaining to pupils how they can help by providing and using 
paper bags to keep refuse from defacing California’s roadsides. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 1953 


November 8-14, 1953, has been designated as this year’s American Ed- 
ucation Week by its sponsors, the National Education Association, the 
American Legion, the United States Office of Education, and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

The central theme for the 1953 observance is addressed to the indi- 
vidual citizen: “Good Schools Are Your Responsibility.” The daily topics 
relate to various aspects of the modern school program and to some of the 
schools’ most urgent needs: “Moral and Spiritual Foundations,” “Learn- 
ing the Fundamentals,” “Building the National Strength,” “Preparing 
for Loyal Citizenship,” “The School Board in Action,” “Your Child’s 
Teachers,” and “Parent and Teacher Teamwork.” 

Various program aids and publicity helps will be provided by the 
sponsors as usual, to encourage nation-wide observance of American 
Education Week. These will be obtainable at nominal cost from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. An order folder listing the various items may be secured from 
that address about July 1. 


CONFERENCE ON EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The Western Division of the International Council for Exceptional 
Children, which is a department of the National Education Association, 
has announced its first regional conference, to be held November 1-4, 
1953, at the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Oregon. All chapters of the 
International Council for Exceptional Children in the ten western states 
and Canada have been invited to participate, and related educational and 
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community groups will also be welcome. Mrs. Edythe B. Sharinghousen, 
3706 N.E. 18th Avenue, Portland 12, Oregon, is chairman of general 
arrangements. 


MEETING OF COUNCIL ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


The California Council on Teacher Education will hold its annual 
fall meeting November 5, 6, and 7, 1953, at the Awahnee Hotel, Yosemite 
National Park. 


A GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY IN AVIATION 


At the request of California’s aviation industry, Governor Earl Warren 
has recently appointed a 37-member committee to direct California’s 
participation in the national observance of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
Powered Flight. The national committee is headed by Lt. Gen. James H. 
Doolittle. 

The purpose of commemorating the first powered flight of the Wright 
brothers, at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, in 1903, is to stimulate public 
interest in the importance of aviation and to promote a better understand- 
ing of the social and economic contributions it has made. A contest for 
teachers is being planned in which a prominent teacher in aviation edu- 
cation will be selected to represent California at a meeting to be held in 
Washington, D.C., in December, 1953. Details regarding the contest will 
be made available in the near future. 

Mrs. Helen Cowan Wood, general consultant in the office of the Fresno 
County Superintendent of Schools and former staff member of the State 
Department of Education, has been selected to work during the summer 
of 1953 with the Materials Production Committee of the National Avia- 
tion Education Council in the preparation of instructional materials for 
aviation education at the elementary school level. In nearly a hundred 
school districts throughout California, aviation materials are already being 
used to motivate learning on the secondary level. The interest of youth 
in this subject and the tremendous need for trained personnel in civil 
and military aviation present a real challenge to the schools of the state. 
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FIELD SERVICE, GENERAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, Marion B. Sloss, Supervising Field Representative 
FIRE TRAINING, Thomas S. Ward, Special! Sunervisor 
GUIDANCE, Bureau of, Donald E. Kitch, Chief 
HARD OF HEARING, EDUCATION OF THE. Mrs. Vivian S. Lynndelle, Consultant 
HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION, Bureau of, Verne S. Landreth, Chief 
HOMEMAKING EDUCATION, Bureau of, Mrs. Dorothy M. Schnell, Chief 
INDIAN EDUCATION, Bureau of, Joseph O. Chandler, Consultant 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION, Robert L. Woodward, Consultant 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, Samuel L. Fick, Chief 
LIBRARIES, Division of, Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, State Librarian, Library and Courts Building, 
Sacramento 
MENTALLY RETARDED, EDUCATION OF THE, Eli M. Bower, Consultant 
PARENT EDUCATION, Milton Babitz, Consultant 
PEACE OFFICERS TRAINING, John P. Peper, Special Supervisor 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, Genevie Dexter, Consultant 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, EDUCATION OF, Jane Stoddard, Consultant; Mrs. Beatrice Gore, 
Consultant, Room 1003, 357 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 13 
READJUSTMENT EDUCATION, Bureau of, Herbert E. Summers, Chief 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, Ronald W. Cox, Assistant Division Chief, Public School Administration 
SCHOOL APPORTIONMENTS AND REPORTS, Bureau of, Ralph R. Boyden, Chief 
SCHOOL DISTRICT ORGANIZATION, Bureau of, Drayton B. Nuttall, Chief 
SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION, Patricia Hill, Consultant 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, James M. Hemphill, Supervisor 
SCHOOL PLANNING, Chas. Bursch, Assistant Division Chief, Division of Public School Administration 
SCHOOL RECREATION, Louis B. Means. Consu!tant 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, Bureau of, Frank B. Lindsay, Chief 
SPECIAL EDUCATION, Bureau of, F. W. Doyle, Chief 
SPECIAL SCHOOLS AND SERVICES, Division of, Samuel W. Patterson, Assistant Division Chief 
SPEECH CORRECTION, Mrs. Agnes M. Frye, Conrad Wedberg, Consultants : 
STATE COLLEGES, J. A. Burkman, Assistant Division Chief, State Colleges and Teacher Education 
STATE TEXTBOOK DISTRIBUTION, W. S. Dyas, Supervisor 
SURPLUS PROPERTY, STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY FOR, William Farrell, Chief Surplus Property Officer 
TEACHER EDUCATION, James C. Stone, Specialist 
TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS, Bureau of, Ivan R. Waterman, Chief 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, Wesley P. Smith, State Director 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION, Bureau of, Andrew Marrin, Chief 
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